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The Navy Counsels the War-Disabled' 


H. C. LINDGREN 
Lieutenant, U.S.N.R., Educational Services Officer, U. S. Naval Hospital, Mare Island, Calif. 


ro. A Few months after the end of 


the war, the counselors, deans, and 
placement officers of the nation’s educational 
institutions and the personnel staffs of busi- 
ness and industry will meet ex-G. I. Joe and 
his millions of brothers. They will sit down 
with him to consider his problems, to help 
plan his future. 

Thousands of G. I. Joes are already return- 
ing, many with disabilities. At military 
hospitals throughout the United States ar- 
rangements are being made to welcome these 
returning Servicemen not only with medical 
care, which will restore them physically, but 
with educational and vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs which will give them a head 
start toward successful and happy civilian 
life. 

For more than a year the Navy’s educa- 
tional services officers have been in charge of 
leisure time educational projects in its hos- 
pitals. In April, 1944, these officers were ab- 
sorbed into rehabilitation programs adminis- 
tered by the hospital commanding officers 
under the direction of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

An outstanding rehabilitation program is 
in operation at the U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Mare Island, California, where a rehabilita- 
tion-minded command has pioneered a pro- 
gram built largely around the needs of am- 
putation cases. 


PREPARING FOR THE FuTuRE 


As the amputation center for the Pacific 
Area, the Naval Hospital at Mare Island cares 
for a large number of active, ambulatory pa- 
tients. One of the characteristics of the medi- 
cal treatment of the amputation case is the 


1 Any opinion stated in this article is that of the 
writer and is not to be construed as official or reflecting 
the views of the Navy Department or the naval service 
at large. 


convalescent period of from four to eight 
months. During this period, even the leg 
amputation patient walks about on a tem- 
porary leg, thus helping to shrink his stump 
down to its final size and learning proper leg- 
walking (as opposed to crutch-walking) hab- 
its. 

This long convalescent period presents a 
golden opportunity to rehabilitation officers. 
There is ample time for interviews, training, 
follow-ups, and contacts with employers and 
schools. In short, if the patient cannot leave 
the hospital wholly or partially trained, he 
has at least had several opportunities to talk 
with persons interested in him and his future; 
every effort has been made to obtain for him 
the vocational and educational information 
he needs; and a variety of opportunities have 
been made available whereby he can improve 
his educational status or his occupational 
skill. 

Rehabilitation in the popular sense means 
““restoring a person to his former status,"” but 
rehabilitation at Mare Island goes beyond 
the confines of this meaning. The patients at 
Mare Island have given more than service— 
they have literally given a part of themselves 
and they have permanently compromised 
their chances for enjoying a normal civilian 
existence. 

Veteran or not, the unskilled and unedu- 
cated person with a limb amputated stands 
little chance in times of normal employment 
(or unemployment). Wartime sympathy and 
the employer’s humanity melt away before 
the practical considerations of lay-offs, mis- 
directed efforts at efficiency, and the unthink- 
ing public’s furtive abhorrence of the man 
with the empty sleeve or the creaking leg. 

The role of rehabilitation at the U. S. Naval 
Hospital at Mare Island is to aid the amputa- 
tion patient to develop his abilities and 
potentialities and thus to improve his stand- 
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ing as an economic asset to himself and his 
employer. The average amputation patient 
is 23 years old; he has a tenth-grade educa- 
tion; he has been employed on an average of 
not more than two years before entering the 
Navy or Marine Corps, usually at an unskilled 
or semi-skilled job. Some patients entered 
the Service directly from school; they never 
held a job. To return these men to their 
former unskilled and uneducated status would 
be to play them false; Mare Island believes 
that they should have every opportunity at 
least to begin self-improvement before they 
leave the Service. 

Shortly after a hospital patient arrives at 
Mare Island, he meets with an interviewer 
who elicits the usual information regarding 
each man's educational and vocational back- 
ground. Particular attention is paid to Navy 
and Marine Corps Service schooling, as high 
school and college credit may often be ob- 
tained for this type of experience. The inter- 
viewer also notes where the patient has seen 
service, whether his injuries are of an opera- 
tional or combat nature, and what his occupa- 
tional and educational plans are for the 
future. 


Four Typrs 


The patients are grouped into four types: 
(1) The man who can go back to a good job 
or who has a well-developed skill; (2) the 
man who has selected a job or an occupational 
field, but who has little or no experience and 
training; (3) the man who does not know 
what to do; (4) the man who intends to 
continue with high school or college. 

In the case of a patient of the first type, the 
interviewer informs the patient as to the 
facilities which exist in the Mare Island area 
whereby he can improve himself in his chosen 
vocation. Sometimes the patient asks the 
rehabilitation officers to inquire of his former 
employer whether his disability will affect 
his employability; but more often the patient 
prefers to wait until he gets his 15- or 30-day 
leave, at which time he can return to his 
home and talk to the employer personally. 

In the case of the second type of patient, 
with little or no experience in his chosen 
field, the rehabilitation officer gives him such 
information as is available regarding the 
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selected field. Servicemen frequently base 
their choice of occupational fields on errone- 
ous information. Most men do not know, 
for instance, that Federal Civil Service ap- 
pointments are of a temporary nature at 
present, and many regard government jobs as 
political sinecures which can be held with a 
minimum of effort. An effective antidote for 
this type of thinking is the literature issued 
by the Federal Civil Service Commission. If 
the patient is still interested in qualifying for 
a Civil Service position, the rehabilitation 
officer goes over the list of available jobs with 
the patient and aids him in preparing his 
application for examination. 


Usinc Tests 


The rehabilitation officer often suggests to 
the patient that he take a few psychological 
tests to see whether he has the abilities and 
interests which will enable him to be both 
successful and happy in his chosen work. 
After the patient has taken the tests, the re- 
habilitation officer discusses the scores with 
the patient in the light of the occupational 
choice he has made. If test results indicate 
that another choice of occupation would be 
better, the officer suggests other job families, 
and describes the activities involved, the op- 
portunities for advancement, and the train- 
ing and qualifications necessary. Descriptive 
literature is loaned to the patient; he is given 
an opportunity to visit industrial and business 
establishments to get first-hand information; 
but in no case is pressure brought to bear, even 
to force a tentative choice, regardless of the 
rehabilitation officer’s personal opinions. 

The problems of patients of the third type, 
those who have made no vocational choice, 
are similar to the foregoing. Psychological 
tests are administered, and suggestions are 
made along indicated lines of test results. 
Tests of abilities and interests are given even 


to the fourth group, those men who intend to | 


continue their schooling, in order to give 
them some idea of the probable success and 
happiness in their chosen fields. 


Finpinc A Goa 


The rehabilitation program's prime aim in 
the counseling activities described above is to 
aid the man in the selection of a goal. Re- 
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habilitation officers are keenly aware of the 
fact that all activity is goal-directed; a 
patient will make little effort to rehabilitate 
himself unless he has some definite goal in 
mind, unless he is personally convinced that 
the struggle is worth while. 

The officers in charge of the vocational and 
educational phases of the rehabilitation 
program at Mare Island feel that helping a 
man to find himself and his goal is the most 
important service they can render. Once the 
goal is selected they utilize all facilities to 
help him on his way toward his chosen objec- 
tive. However, in no case is hospitalization 
prolonged for rehabilitation purposes. 

Men who require further training find that 
the Napa Junior College, 20 miles north of the 
hospital, and the nearby Vallejo public school 
system can answer most of their training 
needs. Full use is also made of apprentice 
and on-the-job training available with busi- 
ness and industry in the area. A few case 
histories indicate how these arrangements 
operate. 


Typicat CasEs 


A. G., with a leg amputation, was a col- 
lege graduate who intended to go to law 
school on being released from the Service. 
Investigation disclosed that the nearest law 
school was at the University of California, 
and that the next term would not begin until 
summer. By that time A. G. would have been 
discharged from the Service to his home in a 
southern state. However, A. G. felt that he 
should be making better use of his time than 
doing ‘‘sack duty’’ (sleeping) all day. The 
rehabilitation officers suggested that he take 
up typewriting, as such a skill would prove 
useful to him when attending law school. 
Before leaving the Service A. G. attained the 
speed of 25 words per minute and mastered the 
touch system. 

T. S. suffered from a skin allergy which pre- 
vented his continuing with motor mechanics, 
the field in which the Navy had been training 
him. It was suggested that he make applica- 


tion for storekeeper’s school when discharged 
from the hospital and returned to duty. Dur- 
ing the period of his convalescence, he studied 
typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and office 
procedure. 
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M. G. lost his right leg above the knee at 
Tarawa. Before joining the Marine Corps he 
had served one year's apprenticeship as a lens 
grinder. He is now continuing his apprentice- 
ship with an optical firm in Vallejo until his 
stump shrinks to its final size and he can be 
fitted with a permanent leg. 

H. M.., a chief aviation pilot, lost his right 
arm in a plane crash in the Aleutians. He 
has been fitted with an artificial arm and a 
hook and is making rapid progress in master- 
ing their intricacies. H. M. wants to stay in 
aviation after discharge from the Service, and 
particularly wants a flying job. He was re- 
ferred to the Veteran's Representative of the 
U. S. Employment Service, who found an 
interested airline. H. M. does not have the 
flying hours to qualify for the co-pilot’s job 
he wouid like, but the airline has promised 
him a chance to try out as anavigator. If he 
qualifies as a navigator he will be in a position 
to buy the necessary flight hours on his own 
time to qualify as co-pilot. Incidentally, dur- 
ing his stay at the hospital he has organized 
and is teaching a class in elementary air navi- 
gation. 


RELATION TO OrHER AGENCIES 


The command and staff of the U. S. Naval 
Hospital at Mare Island realize that the major 
burden of training and placing disabled veter- 
ans rests upon such civilian agencies as the 
Veterans Administration, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and the rehabilitation agencies 
of the various states, together with the em- 
ployers and schools who will work with 
them. These agencies will take up where the 
hospital has left off. But the rehabilitation 
staff of the hospital is certain that these agen- 
cies will be able to do a much better job for 
the veteran if he has been given a head start 
in his rehabilitation, if he has been able to 
“find himself’ before being released to civil 
life, if he has been able to make progress in 
self-betterment during his convalescent pe- 
riod, and, finally, if he has been given a realis- 
tic and informative picture of what he can 
look forward to as a civilian, the prospects 
for training, further education, employment, 
and the right to economic independence and 
social acceptance. 








Factories Can’t Employ Everybody!’ 


Why the Service Industries Must Expand 


C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


COLOSSAL ERROR is being made by the great 
majority of those who are discussing 
what America must do to achieve post-war 
prosperity. They talk in terms of employ- 
ment in factories. When they speak of finding 
jobs for the eleven million returning soldiers 
and sailors, and for the millions of workers 
who are now engaged in war production, they 
talk of finding room for them in ‘‘industry’’— 
and it is clear that they mean jobs in factory 
production. This is a dangerous error, for it 
may be productive of much mistaken and 
fruitless planning on the part of business men, 
local re-employment committees, and govern- 
ment agencies. 
It is high time, therefore, to hammer home 
to Americans these elementary facts: 


First, that it will be impossible for the 
factories of this country to employ more 
than a fraction of these millions of people 
in the production of peacetime goods. 

Second, that this fact is nothing to de- 
spair of. For if we are to have a healthy 
post-war economy, the first essential is that 
our workers be properly distributed among 
the various occupations which make up 
that economy; and the best distribution 
will be one in which @ smaller proportion of 
Americans are engaged in manufacturing—not 
only smaller than now, but smaller than 
in the nineteen-thirties, before the war 
boom began—and a larger proportion are 
engaged in the service industries. 

Third, that our main attention must 
therefore be concentrated upon seeing that 
after the war these service industries are 
given every opportunity to expand. ‘3°54 


Now what do I mean by service industries? 
They include trade, transportation and com- 
munication, public service, professional ser- 
vice, domestic and personal service, and cleri- 
cal occupations—to use the list of categories 
used by the Census. If these formal terms are 


1Reprinted by permission from Harper's Magazine, 


September, 1944. 


translated into everyday language, the service 
industries include: 


Everybody in wholesale or retail trade— 
jobbers, department stores, shops, etc. 
Everybody working in transportation— 

railroads, busses, etc. 
Everybody working in communication— 
telephone, telegraph, etc. 


SERVICE 
24.6% 


MANUFACTURE 


21.9% 





Ficure 1 


Bankers, brokers, and insurance people 

Office workers generally 

Hotel-keepers, and their staffs; restaurant- 
keepers and their waiters and cooks; 
laundrymen, pressers, dyers, cleaners; 
apartment-house employees; domestic 
servants 

College professors, teachers, librarians, 
museum workers 

Publishers, newspaper people, advertising 
people; radio announcers and perform- 
ers; everybody in the movie and theater 
business 

Physicians, dentists, nurses, hospital people 

Lawyers, judges, and their employees 

Ministers, social service workers 

Artists, architects, authors, 
photographers 

And, finally, government employees. 
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FACTORIES CAN’T EMPLOY EVERYBODY! 


This list is far from complete, of course. If 
you want to round it out for yourself, consult 
the Classified Telephone Directory for your city 
and see for yourself what an infinity of service 


SERVICE 
39.44 


MANUFACTURE \ AGRICULTURE 





Ficure 2 


occupations are represented there. Somebody 
has said that the Classified Directory should be 
required reading for economists, and the 
idea is good. It would help to banish the 
idea that the factory is everything. 

You may have been struck, as you ran 
your eye down the above list, with the 
thought, ‘‘Why, most of the people I know 
are engaged in the service industries!"" Of 
course. For the fact is that under peace- 
time conditions about half of the workers of 
America are engaged in them—a much larger 
proportion than are engaged in manufacturing 
or in farming; that this proportion shows a 
tendency to increase; and finally—and here 
is the nub of my argument—that the growth 
of the service industries is a sound develop- 
ment and one to be encouraged. 

First let me show how it has increased. 
Look first at this statistical pie, which shows 
the proportions of Americans engaged in 


| various main occupations in 1870 (Figure 1). 


You will see that more than half of all 
Americans who were classified as working in 
1870 were in agriculture (with which we have 
included forestry and fishing); that a little 
more than a fifth were in manufacturing 
(with which we have included mechanical 
occupations and mining); and that a little 
less than a quarter were in the service indus- 
tries. 
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By 1920 a vast change had taken place. 
The agricultural slice of the 1920 pie had 
shriveled; both the manufacturing slice and 
the service slice had swollen. For the 1920 
pie, see Figure 2. 

Now look at the 1930 pie, and you will 
note a curious fact. Not only has the agri- 
cultural part of the pie undergone further 
shrinkage; the manufacturing part has also 
shrunk a little, relatively, while the service 
industries’ slice has grown still more (Figure 
3). 

Why this change? The best answer has 
been given by two British economists, Allan 
G. B. Fisher (The man who wrote ““The Clash 
Between Progress and Security’’ in the July 
Harper's) and Colin Clark. They have shown 
that a comparatively primitive economy has 
a large proportion of its people engaged in 
farming; that as it develops, more and more 
people move over into manufacturing; but 
that in a really advanced economy, the pro- 
portion of people engaged in the services gains 
at the expense of both farming and manufactur- 
ing. 

There is a strong trend toward growth in 
the whole modern economy, and so the actual 
number of men and women engaged in manu- 
facture tends to increase; but it does not in- 
crease as fast as the number of men and women 
in the service occupations. Clark has found 
—using slightly different methods of classi- 
fication from those used in this article—that 
among all the countries of the world, the ones 
with the largest proportion of people in the 
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service industries (his term is tertiary indus- 
tries, but he means virtually the same thing) 
are Great Britain, the United States, New 
Zealand, and Australia, in which the stand- 
ard of living is comparatively high; and he 
concludes that a high concentration of people 
in the service industries is a sign of a high 
standard of living. 

This may shock some people who are under 
the impression that—as Stuart Chase has 
said—there is something ‘‘parasitic’’ about 
the service industries: that they are ‘‘a kind 
of debt upon’’ the physical output of the 
national economy. It may shock some 
people who have got into their heads the 
notion that the man in overalls is more to 
be prized as a worker than the man in a white 
collar; that the man on the assembly line is 
doing something real and valid, while the 
stenographer or orchestra conductor or pro- 
fessor is by contrast economically trivial. 
Nonsense. Antiquated nonsense. If this 
country is to have a higher and higher standard of 
living after the war, the movement into the service 
occupations is to be welcomed, planned for. 

Translate this statement into terms of what 
you yourself would like to look forward to 
after the war. To hear some economists and 
government officials talk, one would think 
that post-war employment depended wholly 
upon your buying manufactured goods— 
building a house, getting a new car, a new 
washing machine, a new radio, new clothes, 
new furniture. That's all fine, but don’t you 
look forward to some other things too? 


“‘We Want SERVICE”’ 


The surveys always ask what objects you and 
I want most. But much as we want these 
things, there are others we also want. Above 
all, as daily conversation would inform the 
experts, we want service. We want a laun- 
dry which gets shirts clean and irons them 
neatly and calls for and delivers them on time. 
We want service stations where we can get a 
tire changed in a hurry. When we travel by 
train we want to be able to get in the dining 
car without waiting so long. We want to be 
able to do our marketing without having to 
lug all our packages home. In our free time 
we want to enjoy accessible, well-run parks, 
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beaches, resorts. And there are undoubtedly 
countless services which we have never had 
but which we would welcome if some imagi- 
native and resourceful individual provided 
them. (In the Personal and Otherwise col- 
umn, Harper's for September, 1944, one such 
service is proposed, and in the April, 1944, 
Harper's there was an article on ‘‘Housekeep- 
ing After the War’’ which dealt with other 
services that may well be expanded.) In 
short, wanting to enjoy a high standard of 
living, we'd like to have the service industries 
as well as the factories work for us. 


SERVICE Joss FOR VETERANS 


Now translate this statement into terms of 
what you can do to keep American post-war 
employment high: 

If you are planning in your town to help the 
boys returned from the Army to find jobs, 
don’t think that the alternatives are inducing 


some company to locate a new factory in the | 


town, or else building a local park on a 
WPA basis. Think, rather, in terms of giv- 
ing every encouragement to the local stores, 
hotels, restaurants, laundries, schools, hospi- 
tals, resorts. 

If you have a young friend who learned all 
about laundry work in the Army at Camp 


Lee, or about radio in the Navy, don’t try to , 


steer him into a factory that makes laundry 


machinery or a factory that makes radio | 


equipment; steer him into setting up a local 
laundry, a local electrical or radio service 
shop. 

And if you are an industrial or business or 
government planner for post-war re-employ- 
ment, get out of your head the disastrous notion 
that only by reconverting to peacetime use the whole 
disproportionate industrial plant that we have 
built for war purposes will we be able to escape a 
post-war depression. Expect a good deal of that 
industrial plant to be unable to function in 
time of peace. Fasten your eyes upon the service 
industries. Plan for their expansion. 

For if we fail to bring about the expansion 
of the service industries we shall fail, not only 
to solve our own domestic economic problem, 
but to realize our enormous potentialities as 


a factor in, and an influence upon, the world | 


economy. 
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School Programs Aid Veterans and War Workers 


Continuing the October Symposium 


Los Angeles City Schools Offer Services 


ALFRED S. LEWERENZ 


Supervisor, Educational Research and Guidance Section, Los Angeles City Schools 


nE Los AnGeEtzs City School District is 

located in an area with a high percentage 
of veterans and war workers. The school 
authorities recognize the magnitude of the 
problem facing them. The full impact of the 
demands on the part of the veterans and dis- 
placed war workers for educational help has 
not been felt at the time of writing. 

Los Angeles is familiar territory to a high 
percentage of our Army and Navy personnel 
who were either trained in the vicinity or 
passed through the city en route to Pacific 
battle fronts. It is a recognized fact that 
many of these men will wish to return after 
the war to make their homes here. Perhaps 
10 per cent of these new residents will also 
want to take advantage of the provisions of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 or 
“G.I. Bill’’ in the local schools. Roughly, it 
is estimated that a minimum of thirteen 
thousand Servicemen will eventually apply 
for some sort of training within the Los 
Angeles City School District. 

The Los Angeles area is also receiving a 
large number of discharged disabled Service- 
men because of the numerous military hospi- 
tals in the vicinity. The serious cases with 
both physical and occupational disability 
are being retrained by the Los Angeles office 
of the Veterans Administration under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 16. A limited number 
of these trainees are now being cared for in 
the city’s post-high school institutions, such 
as the Los Angeles City College and the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School. 

Veterans with non-service connected dis- 
abilities or disabled civilian war workers who 
are vocationally handicapped are being cared 
for by the local district office of the California 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation under 
the provisions of Public Law 113. A limited 


number of these state-aided cases are likewise 
being retrained in the local public schools. 

In addition to the provisions of the G. I. 
Bill, the California veteran can also secure 
financial help for an education through the 
provisions of the California Veterans Educa- 
tional Institute Act of 1943. This state aid 
supplements the G. I. Bill benefits. 

In spite of these many good provisions the 
rush for an education has not yet developed 
due probably to the numerous employment 
opportunities available in the aircraft, ship- 
yard, and other war plants. On these jobs 
it is possible to secure training at a fairly high 
rate of pay. 

Public school education will not appear 
attractive until jobs are scarcer and reductions 
in employment necessitate retraining. 

The public schools of Los Angeles have 
taken certain steps to meet immediate coun- 
seling and education needs as well as planning 
for the demands to come. Examples are: 


1. Counseling centers for adults. Two 
centers have been in operation for the coun- 
seling of adults indeling veterans and dis- 
placed war workers. One center is located 
in downtown Los Angeles and is prepared 
to administer a fairly wide range of apti- 
tude tests in connection with vocational 
counseling. A second center in Hollywood 
has specialized in more of the mental hy- 
giene aspects of counseling. A number of 
veterans who have been discharged because 
of mental factors have made use of the 
Hollywood guidance center which has been 
operated as part of the adult education 
program. 

2. The public schools have been repre- 
sented on an advisory board for the Veter- 
ans Section of the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice. The schools aided in preparing a 
handbook listing the agencies aor schools 
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prepared to aid the veteran. This booklet 
has been used by the interviewers in USES 
branches throughout the Los Angeles area. 
This publication is now being supplemented 
by a handbook which lists all the courses 
suitable for veterans available in the Los 
Angeles city schools. The information is 
quite complete, including an outline of the 
course and a list of typical jobs for which 
the course prepares. 

3. As part of a joint community enter- 
prise, a Veterans Service Center has been 
set up to serve in cooperation with the 
Veterans Section of the USES. Many agen- 
cies serving veterans are now represented. If 
the need arises, there will be a counselor 
representing the Los Angeles city schools 
on duty at the Center. This counselor 
would determine the veteran's educational 
needs and then refer him to the school 
which could best meet his needs. 

4. The Adult Education Section is set- 
ting up classes and facilities as needed. For 
example, classes have been organized for 
patients at the Birmingham Army General 
Hospital. Here, patients can complete re- 
quirements for their high school diploma 
or prepare for a post-war vocation. Sande 
ates are granted diplomas with a ceremony 
just as if they were in a regular high school. 

Adult schools also make it possible for 
a man still in the service to secure a high 
school diploma. For example, a Chief 
Quartermaster in the Navy found, after 
being tested and interviewed, that he had 
enough educational background through 
Armed Forces Institute work, miscellane- 
ous correspondence courses, and Navy 
technical school training to cover most of 
the credit requirements for graduation. By 
taking several recommended Armed Forces 
Institute courses while at sea, he will be 
able to obtain his high school diploma 
though he has never actually been a high 
school student on a campus. 

5. The Frank Wiggins Trade School 


finds that veterans are interested in such 
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courses as machine shop, electricity, radio 
servicing, cooking, and printing. 
6. The Los Angeles City College is pre- 


pared to educate the veteran who wishes to | 


make use of the provisions of the G. I. Bill. 
A pamphlet entitled “Information for the 
Discharged Veteran”’ tells him of the vari- 
ous offerings and how to enroll for them. 

7. The Metropolitan School of Business, 
a Los Angeles public school, offers short 
unit courses in commercial work which will 
either refresh or retrain the civilian or 
veteran who desires to go into business 
occupations. 

8. War Production Training Program 
classes are open to the returned veteran, and 


as long as war plants are hiring men these | 


classes will continue to train men for well- 
paid work. 

9. If the demand is large enough, a 
Veterans High School may be set up, 
staffed with teachers who have themselves 
been Servicemen. The courses would be 


available day or night and would have all | 


of the non-essentials eliminated. Only 
adults would be in attendance and the en- 
tire program would be geared to meet im- 
mediate educational needs. 

10. With regard to accepting credit for 
Armed Forces Institute courses, the Los 
Angeles city schools have been helping to 
formulate a national policy. All possible 
credit is likewise granted for specialist 
schools completed, and military service of 


an educational nature is evaluated for high } 


school course equivalents. 

11. A limited amount of long-range 
counseling has been conducted with Service- 
men who are in need of educational and 
vocational guidance unavailable at the 
point where they are stationed. 


It is the desire of the Los Angeles city 


schools that veterans and displaced civilian 
war workers will find here the counseling and | 


training facilities necessary for effective ad- 
justment to a post-war economy. 
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Report from a Maine High School 


FRANK W. MYERS 


Director of Guidance, Stearns High School, Millinocket, Maine 


HE ApuLt CounsELING Service program 
( effect at Stearns High School, Milli- 
nocket, Maine, was proposed by Harry A. 
Jager of the United States Office of Education. 
This program provides educational and voca- 
tional guidance for veterans, war workers 
wishing to return to civilian industry, and 
youth leaving our school by graduation or for 
other reasons. 

A thorough occupational survey of this 
community was completed by Dana Cotton, 
State Director of Vocational Guidance; 
Clarence C. Robinson, State Director of Voca- 
tional Studies; and the local director of gui- 
dance. The procedure followed was similar 
to the Albert Lea, Minnesota plan, although 
not so extensive. The purpose of this survey 
was to acquire information concerning job 
opportunities anticipated after the war. 
(See p. 142). To complete the picture it was 
necessary to find out how many high school 
boys and girls were working part-time out of 
school, and what became of the graduates in 


anormal year. These steps had to be taken 
before efficient counseling could be accom- 
plished. 

The community also has a Local Re- 
employment Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the American Legion, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, and the Selective Ser- 
vice Committee. The local director of gui- 
dance, who is also on this committee, does the 
counseling and keeps the records in his office 
at the high school building. Frequently it is 
necessary to refer a discharged veteran to one 
of the members of the committee. For ex- 
ample, the veteran may wish to file a claim 
for a pension. The guidance director would 
refer him to the American Legion member of 
the Committee. Another member of the 
committee may be in a better position to 
acquire an old job for a returning veteran. 
Problems concerning additional training and 
education are usually handled by the guidance 
director, because the school records are close 
at hand. 


San Diego Plans for the Future 


W 7 ® HAVE RECEIVED also a comprehensive 


report from the San Diego, California, 
schools. The war has brought tremendous 
swift expansion to the city. Population and 
school enrollment figures dramatically tell the 
story: In 1930, population 147,995; 1944 
(June estimate), 400,000; 1930 school enroll- 
ment 26,721; 1944, 42,175 (estimate); 1930 
enrollment in Junior College, Adult, and 
Vocational School classes 7,701; 1943, 34,666. 
When the population was at its peak the 
Vocational School alone had a monthly en- 
rollment of 8,000. In 1942-1943, 29,494 stu- 
dents (youth and adults) were trained in the 
Vocational School for jobs in defense indus- 
tries and other occupations. 


Curriculum revision of the city school sys- 
tem, begun in 1938, was completed in 1943. 
Plans for the future are reported here. 

The Curriculum Division is already looking 
forward to the necessary adjustments that 
must be made in the post-war era. Fortu- 
nately the program for curriculum revision is 
flexible. We are prepared to meet changing 
needs as rapidly as these needs appear. We 
hope to maintain a forward-looking and up- 
to-date program. 

Some of the details of the curricular revision 
program can be suggested at least in the fol- 
lowing outline form, but full details of the 
program appear in the Curriculum Bulletins 

(Please turn to page 143) 
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Section II—Workers by Levels of Employment 
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Section IV—Beginning Workers 
1. Is the demand for young workers in your business increasing or decreasing? (Under- 
line) 
Are there ‘‘peak’’ seasons in your business?) —-Yes —No -——When 
Are there ‘‘dull’’ seasons in your business? —Yes —No When 
What opportunities do you provide for inexperienced workers to learn? 








Wi awn 


Is there any opportunity for the physically handicapped? 
—Yes —No If so, explain. 











Pay ranges for beginning workers: Male Female 
For what jobs do you believe there should be specific training? 
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Section V—Post-War Employment 








1. What is the approximate number of your employees now in the Armed Forces? 
Number expected to return to former positions 

2. How many are engaged in industrial war work?—— 
Number expected to return to former positions 

3. What additional number of new employees do you estimate will be needed in the post- 
war period? 
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and the Curriculum Digest as well as in the 
revised course-of-study outlines. 

Points of Emphasis: Curriculum and courses 
are revised on a sound and forward-looking 
philosophy which includes the following 
points: 

A. Instruction at every level of the 
school system is as practical and useful to 
the pupil as possible. 

B. The fundamental tool skills of read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic are 
emphasized throughout the entire 12 years 
of elementary and secondary education. 

C. Vocational skills, social skills, and 
good attitudes to the community, state, and 
nation are developed as far as possible in 
each child. A premium is placed on loyal 
and cooperative citizenship. 

D. Good work habits are promoted in 
school and on the job. (Many secondary 
school students have part-time jobs under 
school supervision.) 

E. To the greatest extent possible, each 
child receives individual help, individual 
instruction, personal guidance and counsel- 
ing by the classroom teacher, the counselor, 
and the school administrator. 

F. There has been an endeavor to bring 
the many and varied courses closer together 
through a more integrated and unified pro- 
gram. 

G. Teachers at the various levels of the 
school system have been brought together 


to plan the program that progresses 
smoothly from one school level to the next. 


Since 1938 a Junior Employment Service has 
been available to all boys and girls in the 
city. For the past two years, thousands of 
high school youth have been carrying part- 
time jobs in defense industries and in distribu- 
tive occupations. Many students attend 
school four hours a day and work four hours. 
This 4-4 program, now used in many parts of 
the country, was tried in San Diego very early 
in the war period. These work experience 
schedules are over and above the regular con- 
tinuation school program provided for pupils 
16 to 18, whose families need financial support 
provided by these pupils. 

Adults in San Diego may achieve an eighth 
grade diploma, a high school diploma, a 
Junior College certificate, or an Associate in 
Arts degree in evening school classes. Those 
desiring vocational training usually enroll in 
the Vocational School; others enroll in one 
of the four adult education centers attached to 
four city high schools. Other adult education 
classes are scattered conveniently throughout 
the city. 

The San Diego City Schools wish to serve 
the community. The school system pledges 
itself to serve in what may well be difficult 
years for education, the years of post-war 
adjustment. Plans are already under way to 
meet the problems that can now be foreseen. 


Occupational Therapy in Rehabilitation 


MARJORIE FISH 


In Charge of Professional Courses, Occupational Therapy, Columbia University 


Miss Fish took a six months’ leave of absence to serve as 
Educational Field Secretary for the American Occupational 
Therapy Association. 
leges and the recruiting program. 


She reports here on the survey of col- 


Bs out or Wortp War I, the profes- 
sion of Occupational Therapy now finds 
itself involved with the rest of civilization in 
World War II. Like all others concerned, 
it is fighting this war on two fronts—both 
vitally important and both in the long view 


presenting a picture of increased need not 
likely to reach its peak for a number of years. 
On the first front, Occupational Therapy is 
aimed at restoring disabled men to physical 
and mental fitness in the shortest possible 
time. This is accomplished by the increasing 
number of trained therapists receiving appoint- 
ments in General Army and Navy hospitals. 
In the Army the therapist is assigned through 
the Occupational Therapy Branch, Recondi- 
tioning Division of the Surgeon General's 
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Office, and receives her appointment through 
the Medical Division of the U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. In the Navy therapists 
are appointed through the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. They enter the Navy through the 
Waves as Officer Candidates; after receiving 
their commissions they are assigned to the 
Occupational Therapy Departments in large 
Naval hospitals. Only graduate, registered 
therapists are eligible, and the treatment 
program is restricted primarily to the neuro- 
psychiatric (nervous and mental) and ortho- 
pedic (physical injuries) services. The 
diversional and recreational aspects, so vital 
to morale, are cared for by the American Red 
Cross. 

As part of the first front, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Facilities feel the load as men 
are transferred from the Army for further 
care, and are gearing their programs to meet 
the need for physical, social, and vocational 
rehabilitation. Here, again, the occupational 
therapist is in demand. 

On the second front, this profession fills a 
civilian role in helping to keep workers on 
the production line by sending the disabled 
man or woman from the hospital or clinic 
back to the job with a better function of the 
injured member, with newly acquired work 
habits and skills adapted to his disability. 
The sharp rise in industrial accidents which 
has already manifested itself necessitates a 
greater need for community and curative 
workshops staffed by medical specialists. 


The adjustment of the discharged Service- 
man also constitutes a vital part of the sec- 
ond front. Many veterans will be referred 
through the State Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Offices. Under the Federal Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of July, 1943, the provi- 
sions for physical as well as vocational res- 
toration involve a use of the therapies 
never before included in such legislation. 
It is encouraging to note that the Federal 
Vocational Office has set up a technical com- 
mittee on Physical Restoration and is pro- 
viding the State Offices with guides to en- 
sure the fullest utilization of community 
facilities, including the various medical 
specialties and auxiliary professional ser- 
vices—Occupational Therapy, Physical Ther- 
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apy, Nursing, Medical and Psychiatric Social 
Work. 


EDUCATIONAL Figip SERVICE 


The increased pressure for personnel to 
meet this ‘‘two-way’’ demand necessitated 
a new type of program which might be 
called an educational field service. The 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
appointed a field secretary to serve for six 
months (April 1-September 30, 1944). She 
surveyed the needs in the field and promoted 
student recruitment and publicity, and served 
in an advisory capacity with new schools of 
Occupational Therapy. There are items re- 
garding each phase of the work which may 
prove of interest to readers of this Journal. 

As a part of the student recruiting pro- 
gram, the field secretary visited college and 
university campuses. These were sclected 
from among accredited institutions listed 
in the Educational Directory (issued by U. S. 
Office of Education) and represented institu- 
tions from which inquiries for information 
had been received from students, faculty 
members, advisers. The field secretary met 
with individuals and groups—classroom 
gtoups, student assemblies, faculty members, 
mixed groups—campus and community 
agency personnel. The faculty groups con- 
sisted of department heads and members of 
departments representing major areas closely 
related to Occupational Therapy: Psychol- 
ogy, Biology,| Sociology, Art, Physical 
Education, etc. These groups showed a 
gratifying interest in the rehabilitation 
problem. 

The field secretary was consulted on pre- 
professional programs for undergraduates. 
She noted a trend on liberal arts campuses 
not only to offer the traditional cultural sub- 
jects, agreed to be the foundation of all educa- 
tion, but also to attempt to align them with 
courses pre-requisite to professional and 
technical education. Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse! commented on this trend in her 
remarks on the debate on liberal arts versus 
vocational education which is attracting 
general interest. She stresses the fact that 

1 “Training on the Job While in College,’’ contained in 
Proceedings of Conference on War and Post-War Employ- 


ment and Its Demands for Educational Adjustment, Wash- 
ington, May, 1944, pp. 205-209. 
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colleges do not train young women for 
specific jobs in any technical sense, but they 
believe that every student should have a goal 
toward which she is directing her efforts. In 
some institutions undue pressure is doubtless 
brought to bear to be ‘“‘practical,’’ in the 
sense of making courses narrowly vocational. 
This tendency needs to be guarded against, 
but at the same time it challenges faculties 
to overhaul the content of many courses in 
the light of present and future demands. 
Interesting illustrations of this effort are two 
publications, “‘College Training and Your 
Career’’ (Bucknell University), and ‘‘Careers 
of Distinction’’ (Pennsylvania Women's Col- 


lege). 


CurrIcuLUM GUIDE 


As part of the general educational field 
service, and in answer to requests received, 
the American Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion has prepared a curriculum guide for 
junior colleges and institutions of higher 
education to provide students with those 
basic academic courses, pre-requisites for 
candidates applying to the accredited schools 
of Occupational Therapy. These students 
are Classified as transfers at the sophomore or 
junior level, or as advanced standing students 
if they hold a degree. The latter frequently 
represent the following major fields: _ biol- 
ogy, psychology, sociology, home eco- 
nomics, art, physical education. Through 
careful selection of courses, the student may 
benefit by the broad background for which 
the college facilities are so admirably suited, 
at the same time gearing his program to meet 
not only the requirements of his major field, 
but also the entrance requirements of several 
specialized fields. 


Freshman Year: 


English 6 sem. credits 
Biology or Zoology 6to8 wi 
Language ie ‘ 
Speech 4" th 
Drawing and Design 4° Mi 
Elective ie " 


32° se 


Sophomore Year: 
English 
Introductory Sociol- 


6 sem. credits 


ogy 4 
Psychology — Gen- 

eral, Educational, 

or Child 6 * : 
Language es * 
Chemistry or Physics 6to8 “ “ 
Crafts _ 

34 °° 


Physical Education and Personal Hygiene 


Remarks: Students having had high school chemistry 
or physics may make substitutions in additional sci- 
ence credits. Checking in advance with the accredited 
schools and departments offering an approved course in 
Occupational Therapy is suggested to assure the 
smooth transfer of credit. 


VisiT1ING SCHOOLS 


The field secretary also visited newly es- 
tablished Occupational Therapy Schools, in 
connection with the routine inspection car- 
ried on by the American Medical Association. 
Within a three-year period the number of 
accredited centers has jumped from five to 
sixteen. Five others have initiated curricula 
designed to meet the requirements of the 
AMA? and have a full-time registered thera- 
pist directing or coordinating the program. 
Approximately ten additional schools are 
seriously considering developing a profes- 
sional program. This expanding educational 
program necessitates some control and it has 
been the policy to advise frankly with these 
schools and to encourage or discourage their 
efforts on the basis of (a) facilities repre- 
sented academically, medically, clinically; 
(b) genuine interest in preparing adequately 
trained personnel for a long range need rather 
than in instituting just another combina- 
tion of courses under a popular name to at- 
tract students; (c) need for more training 
centers in specific areas to service the country 
appropriately without overtaxing existing 
facilities. 

The following schools are fully accredited 
and offer the regular twenty-five-calendar- 
month program for students presenting at 


2 “Essentials of an Acceptable School of Occupational 
Therapy,"’ The Journal of the American Medical Association, 
June, 1943. Available in reprint form. 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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least one or two years of basic college work, 
and the sixteen-month (advanced standing) 
program for those already possessing a de- 
gree or accredited related professional train- 


ing: 


ACCREDITED SCHOOLS oF OccUPATIONAL 
THERAPY 


Although we published a list of accredited schools 
(Willard, ad mg 1942, p. 209), we present this new 
list as of 1944 to inform our readers of the new schools 
that have been added.—Ed. 


*Boston School of Occupational Therapy 
7 Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass.—Mrs. 
John A. Greene, President 
*Columbia University 
New York, New York—Marijorie Fish, 
O.T.R., In charge of Professional Cour- 
ses 
Kalamazoo State Hospital School of Occu- 
pational Therapy 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
O.T.R., Director 
Michigan State Normal College 


Marion R. Spear, 


Ypsilanti, | Michigan—Gladys Tmey, 
O.T.R., Supervising Director 
*Mills College 
Oakland, California—Mrs. Lucie S. Mur- 


phy, O.T.R., Director 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Department of 
Occupational Therapy 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin—Henrietta Mc- 
Nary, O.T.R., Director 
Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin—Mary F. Mc- 


Donough, O.T.R., In charge of O.T. 
Course 
New York University 
New York, New York—Frieda J. Behlen, 
O.T.R., Instructor in O.T. 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio—Wanda A. Misbach, 
O.T.R., Chairman of O.T. Dept. 
*Philadelphia School of Occupational Ther- 
apy 
419 South 19th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Helen S. Willard, O.T.R., Director 
*Richmond Professional Institute 
Richmond, Virginia—Sue Hurt, O.T.R., 
Supervisor of O.T. 
St. Louis School of Occupational Therapy 
4567 Scott Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
Geraldine R. Lermit, O.T.R., Director 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California—Mary D. Booth, 
O.T.R., In charge of professional O.T. 


University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas—Sarah E. Roberts, 
O.T.R., Assistant Director 
*University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California—Margaret Rood, 
O.T.R., Head of O.T. Dept. 
University of Toronto, Dept. of University 
Extension 
Toronto, Canada—Helen LeVesconte, Di- 
rector of O.T. 


New Scuoots (Not Yet Accredited)}—Opened 
Since 1942 


MacMurray College, Jacksonville, [llinois— 
Mary McDonald, O.T.R., Director 

State College for Women, Denton, Texas—Mrs. 
Fanny Vanderkooi, Director 

University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois— 
Beatrice D. Wade, O.T.R., Ed. Director 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H.— 
Doris F. Wilkins, O.T.R., Director 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin— 
Appointment pending 
Kindly communicate directly with the 

Schools for all detailed information. 


The twelve-month War Emergency Course 
is subsidized and is available only to candi- 
dates holding a degree with a major in Fine 
or Applied Arts or Industrial Arts with teach- 
ing experience, or Home Economics. Basic 
psychology is also a requirement. Appli- 
cants must be between the ages of 21 and 35. 
Further inquiries should be addressed to 
Chief, Occupational Therapy Branch, Re- 
conditioning Division, Office of the Surgeon 
General of the Army. 

This briefly is part of the program in 
which the field secretary was engaged whose 
aim was to provide counselors, advisers, and 
those closely associated with students with 
accurate information about a profession 
which has a vital role to play in physical 
restoration both today and in the post-war 
world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Occupational Therapy Manual."’ Prepared 
by a Committee of the American Occupa- 
tional Therapy Association, and Council 
on Physical Therapy of the American Medi- 
cal Association. Chicago, 1943, p. 64. 


An excellent booklet which outlines a program of treat- 
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“And Gladly Teach” 


HARRY V. HERLINGER 


Superintendent of Schools, Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 


Only 10,000 new teachers were graduated from 
teachers colleges or normal schools in June, 1944, as 
compared with the normal quota of 50,000. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 teachers are in the Armed 
Forces. The teacher shortage is acute; the 
National Education Association is conducting an 
intensive teacher recruiting campaign. This 
article is therefore, especially timely.—Ev. 


T HAS BEEN the opinion of the writer, con- 
firmed by conversations with many school 
administrators, that only rarely do our best 





qualified high school graduates enter the 
teaching profession. Many students who 
possess the qualifications for successful teach- 
ing are entering other fields largely because 
of a lack of guidance into the teaching profes- 
sion. An experiment was undertaken during 
the school year 1943-1944 to determine 
whether or not a guidance program could be 
devised that would lead a larger number of 
our better students to enter the profession. 
The experiment was made with the 1944 
spring graduating class of Mount Lebanon 
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Pa. High School, numbering 258 students. 

The experiment was confined to the girls 
of the class, numbering 161. 

The Superintendent of Schools announced 
that he would like to meet all girls definitely 
interested in teaching as a profession and that 
all such students were expected to attend. In 
response to this call, 10 students met with the 
superintendent. Statements by those present 
indicated the following: 


Number definitely decided upon 
teaching as a profession........... 4 
Number giving serious consideration 
to teaching as a profession........ 4 
Number considering but without 
definite convictions............... 2 


A meeting was then called of all senior 
gitls, which was attended by 160. At this 
meeting they were asked to answer these 
questions: Why would I not like to be a 
teacher? Why would I like to be a teacher? 

A tabulation of the reasons why the girls 
did not want to be teachers follows: 


Number of 
Reason Students 

No talent for teaching............. 35 
Definitely decided on other occupa- 

cere uieeachibhGn en wees 26 
ere rT 23 
i iin tdtndaheds enwe 18 
Lack scholastic qualifications....... 10 
Financial returns too small......... 3 
Lack sufficient funds............... 3 
Requires too much training........ 2 

Dt himantetebeiedeveadne 120 


First in order of frequency is the student's 
own belief that she had no talent for teaching. 
Among the students’ reasons in this category 
are such statements as “‘lack intelligence’’; 
““no talent for teaching’’; “‘lack intelligence 
and personality’’; ‘‘lack ability to teach’’; 
“not the type’; “‘not intelligent enough”’; 
etc. A careful analysis of the school records 
of a sampling of these pupils indicates that 
most of them had a pretty clear notion as to 
their qualifications along this line. 

The second largest group were those who 
had definitely decided on another occupation. 
Most of these were interested in secretarial 
work or nursing. 

Contrary to the opinion commonly held, 


these replies do not bear out the contention 
that low financial return is the chief factor in 
keeping our better students from considering 
teaching as a profession. The fact that no 
mention of financial return was made to these 
students prior to their answering the question 
may have had something to do with the re- 
sults. 

It would seem to the writer that there is a 
serious implication for school authorities in 
the number of rejections due to social reasons. 
Some of the student comments are as follows: 
“Teaching too regulated and monotonous’’; 
“want variety and freedom’’; ‘‘teaching is 
too restricted’’; ‘‘teaching too dull and 
monotonous’’; ‘“‘teacher’s work is too dif- 
ficult’’; ‘‘too boring to teach over and over 
every day’’; ‘‘teacher’s acquaintances too 
limited’’; ‘‘want more exciting life than that 
of school teacher’; ‘‘teacher’s life not broad 
enough”’; “‘want to marry’’; ‘‘do not like 
teachers generally’’; ‘‘too much studying.” 
Whether or not these replies reflect the think- 
ing of the student, the thinking of the home, 
or the unconscious expressions of the teachers 
with whom they have come in contact, the 
fact remains that a large number of our high 
school students are not entering the teaching 
profession for these reasons. 

Willard Waller of Columbia University 
writes: 

There are many teachers who are devoted 
to their profession and generously gifted 
by nature for it, but there are also a great 
many who are fed up and disgusted with 
their jobs and eager to find some other way, 
any other way, of making a living. In 
addition to low wages, we inflict a great 
many personal indignities and humiliations 
upon our school teachers; and the very 
teachers whom the profession most needs, 
the bold of spirit and the intelligent, are 
the ones who find this conjuncture of insult 
and injury hardest to bear. 

Local communities have been infinitely 
ingenious in devising ways to make the life 
of the teacher unpleasant. They have 
imposed upon him a ludicrous morality, 
forbidden him to smoke, drink, chew, 
swear, dance, go out of town for weck- 
ends, live in another community, play 
cards, live in a hotel, wear mustaches or 
tight clothes, play pool, take part in 
politics, etc., ad nauseam. In general, com- 
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munities have forced the teacher to be a 
model of all the negative virtues; a man 
distinguished by no positive merit but only 
by the things he does not do. 

Women teachers have been forbidden to 
marry and prevented from going on dates 
with young men. Sometimes women 
teachers have had to sign contracts agreeing 
not to fall in love or marry, to get at least 
eight hours of sleep every night, not to use 
rouge or powder, to teach Sunday School, 
and not to go out with young men except 
in promoting Sunday School work. Such 
instructions are enforced literally; teachers 
have been fired for manicuring their finger- 
nails.! 


To the question, ‘‘Why I would like to be a 
teacher,’’ 41 students replied: six that they 
had definitely decided to become teachers, and 
the other 35 that they were at least interested 
to the extent that they would like to hear 
more about it. These pupils were asked to 
state the subject or teaching field in which 
they would be most interested. Of the 41 in 
this group, all but five suggested subjects in 
the secondary field on the junior or senior 
high school level. 

The superintendent of schools then ap- 
pointed a committee of seven teachers, one 
to each homeroom, under the chairmanship 
of the Girls’ Counselor, which was to act as a 
guidance committee to bring to these students 
a definite program of information to help them 
definitely determine whether or not they 
might wish to become teachers. This com- 
mittee was chosen with great care for a proper 
balance between age and youth, married and 
unmarried teachers, extensive experience 
and training and little experience and train- 
ing, socially active and inactive in the com- 
munity, etc. Once a week, for a period of six 
weeks, these teachers met with the students in 
their homerooms, bringing to them informa- 
tion concerning teachers and the teaching pro- 
fession. Such subjects as the following were 
discussed : 


Requirements for teaching, personal and 
rofessional. 
Advantages of teaching, such as retirement, 


? Willard Waller, ‘‘Revolt in the Classroom,"’ Saturday 
Review of Literature, 26 (September 18, 1943), pp. 4-6. 


tenure, sabbatical leave, hours of work, 
sick leave, and salary schedule. 

Study of the various fields for specialization 
for teaching. 

Comparison of teaching with other fields of 
work, etc. 


They also conferred with the parents of a 
considerable number of these children, par- 
ticularly those whose school work indicated 
they would be especially qualified for teach- 
ing. 

The superintendent then met with all those 
who, by this time, were interested in becom- 
ing teachers. Thirty-seven students, 8 of 
whom were in the original group who signi- 
fied their interest in the first interview, at- 
tended and definitely signified their inten- 
tions of becoming teachers. 

A program was set up for a full day’s visit 
in the elementary schools and a full day in the 
junior high school, for observation of teach- 
ing and teaching methods on these levels. 
Each of the elementary and junior high school 
teachers visited met with the students after 
school to answer questions and discuss any 
problems of their particular fields. 

After these visits, the students again met 
with their advisory teacher for discussion 
and guidance. It should be noted that 4 of the 
37 students were advised, after careful study 
of their scholastic records in the school, that 
the teaching profession might not be a wise 
choice for them. - 

The 33 students who had definitely decided 
upon teaching as a profession were asked to 
make their choice or preference for teaching 
preparation with the following result: 


NS. sn cvidsaceasndeesewis 1 
AS tie ga a aa 
Physical Education................ 
English and Social Studies......... 
CE icnttevensuweasheeeeses 
Gh a 
BEGMS TOOMOMIUCE. ..66 506s ccacccccs 
es iy cake nek een We 
EROIROERES . c.g vc iwcccccccsvceses 
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33 


These 33 students represent the very best in 
the graduating class. The Otis Self-adminis- 
tering Test of Mental Ability—Higher Edi- 
tion was given to all students of the graduat- 
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ing class in December of 1943. The following 
table shows the rank in class and the indi- 
cated “I. Q.”’ of each of the above students: 


Rank in Rank in 

Stu- Class of Stu- Class of 
dent 258 I.0. dent 258 i... 
1 146 18 67 114 
3 133 19 85 116 
S 145 20 104 116 
7 119 21 105 110 
8 134 22 107 125 
9 128 23.0117 122 
10 142 24 121 118 
17 127 25 122 108 
28 126 26 147 121 
10 23 128 27 ~=159 131 
11 31 132 28 «161 114 
12 34 122 29 174 118 
13 38 129 30 197.5 109 
14 41 122 31 172.5 122 
15 45 125 32 209 122 
16 47 122 33 210 107 
17 66 121 


COHIAYAWNH 


If all or even 50 per cent of these students 
carry out their present plans of four years 
preparation for teaching, the Mount Lebanon 
Public Schools will, in the fall of 1948, have 
a source to draw upon for inexperienced 
teachers that should be of the very highest 
caliber. A school system would be fortunate 
in obtaining any of these students for their 
teaching force. 

Conclusions : 


1. The best girls graduating from our 
high school can become interested in teach- 
ing if the profession is presented to them 
in an impartial and intelligent manner. 

2. The administrator who is charged 
with the selection and recommendation of 
teachers to the Board of Education must 
take an active part in the program. 

3. The cooperation of all teachers in a 
school system, and particularly of a selected 
group directly charged with the responsi- 

ility of conducting the experiment, must 
be carefully damel. 

4. The program of guidance must be 
definite and well organized. 

5. Quality rather than quantity should 
be sought. 


While this experiment was being carried 
out, the superintendent and the high school 
principal took every opportunity to meet with 


parents and civic organizations to discuss the 
problems of teacher recruitment and point out 
ways in which they might cooperate. As a 
result, the high school unit of the Parent- 
Teacher Association has established a scholar- 
ship of $150 to be awarded by the faculty toa 
student of each graduating class who expects 
to enter the teaching profession. It is hoped 
that other organizations will take similar 
action. 

As a result of the above experiment, the 
following procedure will be followed at the 
beginning of the school year 1944-1945: 


1. A permanent committee of teachers 
will be appointed to act as a Guidance Com- 
mittee for Teacher Recruitment. 

2. Teacher recruitment will be a part 
of the guidance program starting in the 10th 
grade. An attempt will be made to find 
those students who are interested in teach- 
ing and to encourage the right students to 
consider the teaching field; also to dis- 
courage those ng who perhaps should 
go into other fields. 

3. In the llth grade, those students 
interested in teaching, even though no defi- 
nite decision has been made, will be invited 
to organize into a group or groups along 
the lines of the ‘“‘Future Teachers of 
America."’ In this year, these pupils will 
be assigned to a homeroom teacher as 
cadets or apprentices, or whatever name 
may seem most appropriate, where they 
will have certain duties such as keeping 
attendance records, keeping bookcases in 
order, assisting in selecting and changing 
material for bulletin boards, planning 
homeroom programs, assisting with sale of 
war saving stamps, and helping with much 
of the routine work of a teacher. Some 
thought will also be given to subject matter 
to discover any particular subject the stu- 
dent might like best. Students must also 
be kept conscious of the fact that there are 
opportunities for teachers in elementary 
schools as well as in high schools. 

4. By the beginning of the 12th year, 
the students should have selected an advis- 
ory teacher in addition to the homeroom 
teacher. Under her supervision the student 
may check tests, help make out tests, see 
that materials are on blackboard, plan ma- 
terial which will serve for visual aids, 
evaluate work that has been done, etc. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE NEEDS RECRUITS 


During this year, she will be given an op- 
portunity to visit other mei in the dis- 
trict at least once a month. Students will 
meet as a group at least once a month with 
various teachers, principals, the superinten- 
dent, and representative teachers from the 
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district and teacher-training institutions. 
All types of available materials on teaching 
will be presented. A shelf in the library 
will be devoted to this purpose. By the end 
of the 12th year, the student will have defi- 
nitely decided **To be or not to be.”” 


Library Service Needs Recruits 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE PRESENT shortage of librarians is esti- 
mated at 2,500. After the war, the short- 
age will be much greater. A study by the 
American Library Association, completed this 
year, estimates the post-war need for new 
recruits at 20,000. The immediate personnel 
problem for libraries is related to the general 
shortage of manpower in industry and pro- 
fessions, caused by the sudden withdrawal 
from their normal occupations of thousands 
of men and women who have either entered 
the Armed Services or transferred to govern- 
ment and industrial positions. Present en- 
rollments in library schools are not large 
enough to replace these trained workers. 
During last year (1943-44), 900 students 
were enrolled in accredited library schools. 
This number represents adecrease of 40 per cent 
from the 1938-1942 average of 1,400 students 
per year. Since practically all library school 
graduates were placed in positions during 
1938-1942 there has been no reserve to draw 
upon, and the present output is insufficient. 
After the war, library administrators expect 
a great expansion in library service. General 
trends in library development in the past few 
decades have been toward extension of public 
library service to large areas now lacking it. 
There are still 35,000,000 people without 
libraries. Present post-war plans of federal, 
state, and municipal authorities call for in- 
creased cultural and educational facilities. 
Post-war standards formulated in 1943 by the 
ALA specify a minimum number of trained 
librarians for good library service, either in 
established institutions or in those to be 
organized after the war. College and univer- 
sity authorities believe new curriculum meth- 


ods and developments in academic research 
will demand better equipped college and uni- 
versity libraries with adequately trained 
staffs. School groups have long recognized 
the need for centralized school libraries, and 
the mounting momentum of the school li- 
bary movement points toward a need for 
school librarians in the immediate post-war 
period. Special libraries and fields of li- 
brarianship still undeveloped will attract pro- 
fessionally trained people with special quali- 
fications. 

The ALA estimates that post-war expansion 
in the public, college, school and special 
library fields will create more than 10,000 
vacancies. In addition, normal staff turn- 
overs will open up almost 6,500 more. In- 
cluding the present shortage of 3,500, librar- 
ies will require 20,000 librarians for present 
and future needs. Assuming that 2,000 will 
return from the Armed Forces, government, 
and industry, libraries must find 18,000 re- 
cruits to library service to satisfy demand now 
and in the six years following the war. 

The greatest post-war demand will be for 
administrators, subject specialists, and spe- 
cialists in adult education, cataloguers, and 
children’s librarians. Library work with 
children in public libraries appeals to many 
young women and offers a field in which the 
supply never reaches the demand. The school 
librarian serves children and young people 
within the school and contributes to its 
educational program. Recruits preparing for 
positions in industrial, scientific, or research 
libraries will need thorough subject know- 
ledge in the fields the libraries serve. For ex- 
ample, a librarian for a large rubber company 
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engaged in research should have sound train- 
ing in chemistry and allied sciences. 

For effective service in county and regional 
libraries, librarians must understand the social 
organizations of rural communities and the 
social objectives of rural leaders. Public rela- 
tions experts, librarians for hospital and 
medical libraries, and those for other types of 
developing services need the special prepara- 
tion and personal qualities suggested by these 
positions. There will be only a few hundred 
administrative positions but because of their 
importance it is essential to discover men and 
women with maturity, leadership, vision, and 
understanding of the potentialities of library 
service. 

The personal qualities most needed in po- 
tential librarians are breadth of vision, 
friendly personality, alertness to changing 
conditions, a feeling for books, and adminis- 
trative leadership. The high school or col- 
lege student who will make a good librarian 
is not necessarily the one who is ‘*bookish.”’ 
While knowledge of and interest in books is 
important, interest in people who want to 
use books is equally important. Library 
service is an excellent profession for those 
who combine the educator's instinct and the 
desire to work with people as individuals. 

Salaries in the library field compare favor- 
ably with those in other professions which 
have related educational and social purposes 
and require similar preparation. Beginning 
salaries vary according to geographic areas 
and types of libraries but average from 
$1,500 to $1,800 the country over. Salaries 
of chief librarians in larger libraries range 
from $6,000 to $10,000 and higher. 


Necessary EDUCATION 


Completion of a college education and of a 
professional curriculum offered by a library 
school is generally prerequisite for all posi- 
tions of professional grade. Undergraduate 
study of the librarian should introduce him 
to various fields of knowledge and provide an 
opportunity for study as intensive as possible 
in a subject major. A librarian is expected to 
have background in history and in American 
and English literature, a working knowledge 
of foreign languages, particularly French, 
German, or Spanish, and some ability in meth- 


ods of research. Considerable knowledge 
in the fields of the physical sciences or the 
social sciences is particularly important in 
present-day library service. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association ac- 
credits library schools which meet the Mini- 
mum Requirements for Library Schools 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council. A list is pub- 
lished annually in the report of the Board and 
in the A.L.A. Handbook. Accrediting in- 
cludes a classification of the library schools 
but it does not involve a rating or grading of 
the schools. The American Library Associa- 
tion does not give courses in librarianship. 

Most of the accredited library schools re- 
quire a bachelor’s degree for admission and 
they further specify a scholarship record 
that is better than average. With a few ex- 
ceptions the other accredited library schools 
require the completion of three college years. 

In general the library schools do not en- 
courage applications from persons of more 
than thirty-five years of age. Both men and 
women students are enrolled by all library 
schools except those established in colleges 
for women. Announcements issued by the 
library schools contain complete information 
in regard to admission requirements, courses, 
fees, living costs, and other details. Expenses 
for a year of study vary from $550 to $1,250. 

The basic curriculum in librarianship re- 
quires the full time of the student during one 
academic year. With variations in individual 
schools this curriculum comprises courses in 
cataloging and classification, book selection, 
reference work and bibliography, library 
administration, history of books and libraries, 
and a general introduction to the field of li- 
brary science. Elective courses are frequently 
given in the latter part of the year to prepare 
the student for service in his special fieid. 

A bachelor’s degree is granted on comple- 
tion of the basic curriculum. A majority of 
the library schools which require a bachelor’s 
degree for admission award the degree B.S. in 
L.S. or B.A. in L.S.; a few grant the B.S. 
degree; still fewer grant the B.L.S. degree and 
one a certificate. The curricula of under- 
graduate library schools are accepted by their 
institutions toward completion of study for 
the B.A. or B.S. degree. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE NEEDS RECRUITS 


Study for higher degrees in librarianship is 
offered by the library schools of the Univer- 
sity of California, University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, University of Llinois, 
and University of Michigan. Admission to 
such study requires a bachelor’s degree, com- 
pletion of the basic curriculum in librarian- 
ship, and usually one or more years of library 
experience. The student is given opportunity 
to study intensively in some field of library 
service and to apply methods of research in 
the investigation of special problems for 
which his experience has provided back- 
ground. Graduate programs are, for the most 
part, highly individualized and include 
courses given in other departments or schools 
of the university which are appropriate to 
the student’s special problem. The degrees 
granted are the M.S. in L.S., M.A. in L.S., or 
M.S. and, particularly at the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School, the Ph.D. 

The library schools also provide opportu- 
nity for specialization in such fields as adult 
education and reading interests, cataloging 
and classification, library work with child- 
ren, college and university libraries, county 
and regional libraries, hospital and medical 
libraries, public libraries, reference work and 
bibliography, school libraries. For informa- 
tion concerning the schools offering these 
specialities, write American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

With a few exceptions the accredited li- 
brary schools give their courses also in sum- 
mer sessions. Summer courses offered by 
other colleges or universities cannot be con- 
sidered the equivalent of the courses given by 
the accredited library schools. No library 
school offers correspondence courses. 


For REFERENCE 


Books 
Library Workers. Picture Facts Associates. 
Harper. 1940. $1.00. 


Our Library. Phyllis R. Fenner. John Day. 
1942. $1.75. 

Public Libraries in the Life of the Nation. 
Beatrice Sawyer Rossell. A.L.A. 1943. 
$1.50. 

Special Library Profession and What It Offers. 
MarianC. Manley, comp. Special Libraries 
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Association, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3, 
N. Y. 1938. $1.00. 

Treasure Shelves; the Way of Life in a Library. 
Lucile F. Fargo. (The way of life series.) 
Row, Peterson. Evanston, Ill. 1941. 96¢. 


Pamphlets and Articles 


Accredited Library Schools. A.L.A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship. Single copy 
free. Not sold in quantity. 

Are You Interested? New York Library Asso- 
ciation. 1943. Apply to Irene Smith, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library. 

Building America, a Photographic Magazine of 
Modern Problems. Libraries; the Library in 
War and Peace (Vol. VII, No. 5). Feb., 
1942. Distributed by Americana Corp., 2 
W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. Single 
copy, 30¢. 

Librarianship; an Occupational Brief. Western 
Personnel Service, 30 N. Raymond Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 1939. 25¢. 

Libraries from Ancient to Modern Times. Li- 
brary Service Department, F. E. Compton 
and Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
Ill. 1942. 10¢. 

“The Library."" John Adams Lowe. Re- 
print from World Book Encyclopedia, Quarrie 
Corp., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
1941. 

“Library Work; a Profession for Girls.”’ 
Senior Scholastic, March 13-18, 1944. 

“Passing the Book.’’ Margaret Howser 
Charles. Mademoiselle, Sept., 1943. Re- 
prints for sale by A.L.A. Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship. 10 copies, 75¢; 25 
copies, $1.50; 50 copies, $2.00; 100 copies, 
$3.50; 500 copies, $15.00. 

Professional Library Education. Nora Beust. 
U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1937, 
No. 23. For sale by Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 15¢. 

Something Special. Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
1944. Free. 

Special Librarianship as a Career. Ruth 
Savord. Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations, 751 Williams St., New 
London, Conn. Rev. ed. 1942. 15¢. 

Training for Library Work. A.L.A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship. Single copy 
free. Not sold in quantity. 

“Wanted: Librarians.’’ Anita M. Hostetter. 
School and College Placement, March, 1944. 
‘*You Can't Eat Books.’* Elizabeth Edghill. 

Saturday Evening Post, March 23, 1940. 





Hunter Alumnae Report on Jobs 


RUTH G. WEINTRAUB and RUTH E. SALLEY 


Asst. Professor of Political Science, and Executive Secretary to the Dean of Faculty, Hunter College of 
the City of New York, respectively 


bt MEET the challenge of post-war educa- 
tion in terms of a reorganized curriculum, 
the faculty and administrators of Hunter 
College, the largest woman's college in the 
United States, have been collecting data 
which will make their planning more mean- 
ingful. Since most of its graduates were born 
and reared in New York City, and since many 
of them will probably seek to earn their liveli- 
hood in this community, the economic and 
employment problems of the metropolitan 
area are of primary importance in its thinking. 

It was first of all decided to find out what 
occupations are held by the younger graduates 
of the college. After some preliminary dis- 
cussion, one prewar class and the most recent 
of the war classes that has had an opportunity 
to be placed in industry or the professions 
were selected, and questionnaires were sent to 
the classes of June, 1939, and of June, 1943. 
In the interest of economy, a postcard form 
was used. (See below.) 

From the Class of June, 1943, 680 responses 
were received. This represents 84 per cent 
of the class or 86 per cent of the 790 who were 
reached. Seventeen questionnaires were re- 
turned because of incorrect addresses. The 
returns from the Class of June, 1939, were not 


so complete largely because the current ad- 
dresses of 267 of the 900 members were not 
available. 
responses were received, representing 64 per 
cent of the number reached or 45 per cent of 
the entire class. 


Batiet DANcER TO Horo.ocist 


In these two classes, Hunter College gradu- 
ates can be found in positions as far apart 
geographically as Walla Walla, Washington, 
and Casablanca, French Morocco. 
and eight-tenths per cent of the members of 
the earlier class and 19.6 per cent of the later 
one are employed beyond the boundaries of 
New York City. The far places claim all of 
the members of the Armed Forces and many of 
the chemists, dietitians, draftsmen, econo- 
mists, and engineers. 

Unusual occupations range from Ballet 
Dancer to Bank Teller, Entomologist to 
Claims Adjuster, Physician to Horologist. 

The nine positions most frequently held 
by the members of the Class of June, 1939, em- 
brace 75.1 per cent of all those gainfully em- 
ployed. In order of frequency, Secretary or 
Stenographer comes first, then Clerical 
Worker, Teacher, Accountant or Bookkeeper, 


Postcard Questionnaire 


College Major———— 


Minor, Enrichment or War Area 





If gainfully employed, please state specific nature of work: 








Employer: 
Place of Employment: 


Private——; Government—Local 
New York City: 








; State——; Federal 
; if elsewhere, where? 





Salary per month: Base—————-: Overtime————; Total 


Is present work related to college preparation? Yes 
To your major-—————; to what other courses? 





; No 








At war's end do you expect to continue in present job? 








If not, why not? 





Are you currently unemployed? 





Why? 





Comment: 


From the remaining 633, 407 | 
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Statistician, Laboratory Technician, Social 
Worker, Personnel Worker and finally those 
in Managerial Positions (Taste I). The 
other 24.9 per cent of those gainfully em- 
ployed are to be found in 27 different occupa- 
tions (Taste III). 

That portion of the public which is con- 
cerned with ‘‘woman’s place in the home”’ 
and ‘‘motherhood as a full-time occupation,” 
especially for the college woman, will be 
gratified to know that 19.0 per cent of the 
1939 class devote full time to homemaking. 
Only 1.0 per cent of the alumnae of that year 
are engaged in full-time graduate study. No 
one seems to be unemployed for lack of voca- 
tional opportunity; the 1.0 per cent who re- 
ported unemployment gave family or personal 
illness or a between-job status as the reason. 

For the Class of June, 1943, the war is more 
clearly reflected in the increased proportion of 
those engaged in certain occupations and the 
emergence of job titles not mentioned by the 
earlier class (TasreIV). Bank teller, censor, 
and draftsman appear for the first time. In- 
creased employment of women in these jobs, 
and as chemists and laboratory technicians, 
can be attributed to manpower shortages aris- 
ing from the war. 

The nine positions most frequently held by 
members of this class contain 78.3 per cent of 
those gainfully employed (Taste ID). The 
other 21.7 per cent of the class are to be found 
in 27 widely dispersed occupations (TaBLE 
IV). Fifty-seven members report that they 
are engaged in full-time graduate study. In 
view of the pressures of the war this seems to 
be a surprisingly large group. It may be ex- 
plained, in part, by increased family income 
and by the fact that women’s opportunities 
for graduate scholarships are more extensive 
than in normal times because many of their 
male competitors are in the Armed Forces. 
Other members of the class indicate that they 
are engaged in some graduate study in addi- 
tion to full-time employment. 


Private Inpustry CLarms Majority 


Approximately 58 per cent of the June, 
1939, and 64 per cent of the June, 1943, gradu- 
ates are employed in private industry. More 
than 14 per cent of both classes work for local 
government units; the majority of these are 


New York City civil servants. About 3 per 
cent of each group are employees of state 
governments. The federal service claims 24 
per cent of the 1939 group but only 18.7 per 
cent of the later class. Thus, in the competi- 
tion for manpower, private industry seems to 
have won out in spite of the fact that it offers 
a median monthly salary lower than that paid 
by the Federal Government. 

Are there important differences in voca- 
tional opportunities in private employment as 
contrasted with the various levels of govern- 
ment? One hundred and six of the 114 mem- 
bers of both classes who work as accountants 
or bookkeepers and 35 of the 46 statisticians 
are in private industry. This may be ex- 
plained in part by the more rigid experience 
requirements for accountants for government 
service. More than two-thirds of the other 
office workers, clerical workers, and stenog- 
raphers are privately employed. 

The increase in the demand for women as 
scientific workers has come for the most part 
from industry. Thirty-two of the 34 indivi- 
duals employed as chemists are working for 
private concerns. 

We are accustomed to think of education as 
a public function operating at the municipal 
level; it is interesting to note that 37 persons 
of the two classes are teaching in private 
schools. The remaining 92 of the 129 teach- 
ers are under governmental auspices. 


Uncte Sam Pays tHe HicHest WaGEs 


From the reports of both classes the Fed- 
eral Govermment appears to be the most 
generous employer; state governments, the 
least.! Private industry and local govern- 
ments hold second and third places, respec- 
tively. The median monthly salary paid all 
graduates of 1939 who reported is $165; 
federal employees, $192; those in private 
industry, $160; local employees, $143; state 
employees, $131. The median monthly salary 
for the class of 1943 is $142; for federal em- 
ployees, $166; for those in private industry, 
$139; for local employees, $129; for state em- 
ployees, $115. As anticipated, the median 


1 Tables showing salaries classified according to em- 
ployer and showing relation of job to major field of under- 
graduate study may be obtained by writing Office of the 
Dean of Faculty, Hunter Coliege of the City of New York, 
695 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Taste | 
Jos DisrrisuTIon oF JunzE, 1939, GRADUATES 
Per cent of Per cent 
Position Number Respondents Employed 
1. Secretary or Stenographer 61 15.0 18.9 
2. Clerical 52 12.8 16.2 
3. Teacher 42 10.3 13.0 
4. Accountant or Bookkeeper 33 8.1 10.3 
5. Statistician or Social Research Worker 13 3.2 4.0 
6. Lab. Tech., Research or Tech. Asst. 13 3.2 4.0 
7. Social Worker 10 YB 3.1 
8. Personnel Worker 9 2.2 2.8 
9. Managerial Positions 9 2.2 2.8 
All others gainfully employed 80 19.6 24.9 
Total Number employed 322 79.1 100.0 
All others 85 20.9 
Total 407 100.0 
Taste II 
Jos DisrrisuTIon oF JuNE, 1943, GRADUATES 
Per cent of Per cent 
Position Number Respondents Employed 
1. Teacher 87 12.8 15.0 
2. Accountant or Bookkeeper 81 11.9 14.0 
3. Clerical 77 11.3 13.3 
4. Lab. Tech. Research or Tech. Asst. 60 8.8 10.4 
5. Secretary or Stenographer 52 pe 9.0 
6. Statistician or Social Research 33 4.9 5.7 
7. Chemist 30 4.4 5.2 
8. Draftsman 18 2.6 3.1 
9. Social Worker 15 2.2 2.6 
All others gainfully employed 126 18.5 21.7 
Total Number employed 579 85.1 100.0 
All others 101 14.9 
Total 680 100.0 





monthly salaries for the class of 1939 are 
higher in all categories than those for 1943; 
this is due primarily to the experience factor. 
The larger total wage paid by the Federal 
Government may be explained in part by the 
fact that all federal employees are working a 
48 hour week and are receiving some over- 
time wages. Although many individuals 
in private industry reported overtime wages, 
the practice appears to be less common. 
One member of the Class of 1943, a commis- 


sion saleswoman, and seven members of the 
Class of 1939, an accountant, a production 
engineer, three personnel workers, a lawyer, 
and an office manager, each reported a salary 
of more than $300 a month. Of the eight 
highest salaries, four were in private indus- 
try and four in the federal service. 

Hunter College, which originated as a 
teacher training institution, is particularly 
interested in how its alumnae are faring in the 
educational field. The graduates of these two 
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Taste III 
Occupationat DisrrisuTion oF 407 Grapuates (Jung, 1939) 
No. in Number in Government 
Private Service Per cent 
Occupation Industry Local State Federal Total of Total 
Accountant or Bookkeeper 31 1 af 1 33 8.1 
Advertising or Publicity 7 i 7 S| 
Armed Forces ae 7 7 1.7 
Buyer 6 is 6 1.5 
Chemist 3 1 4 1.0 
Clerical 23 8 2 19 52 12.8 
Dental Asst. or Hygienist 3 - ie 3 0.7 
Dietitian or Food Manager 2 2 1 5 1.2 
Economist F 5 5 1.2 
Engineer—Ind. or Prod. 2 * 2 0.5 
Inspector ee 2 2 0.5 
Journalist 2 2 4 1.0 
Lab. Tech., Research, or 
Tech. Asst. 6 1 6 13 3.2 
Lawyer 3 “ 2 5 1.2 
Librarian 3 2 oP 5 eS 
Managerial Positions 5 1 3 9 2.2 
Nurse 3 i 3 0.7 
Personnel Worker 3 1 ie 5 9 2.2 
Psychologist ] 1 2 és 4 1.0 
Saleswoman 2 me 2 0.5 
Secretary or Stenographer 45 1 1 14 61 15.0 
Social Worker 10 ae 10 2.3 
Statistician or Social Research 12 6 or 1 13 , 
Teacher 7 31 4 “a 42 10.3 
Translator or Interpreter te ix. ye 2 2 0.5 
Unspecified or Confidential - 3 3 0.7 
Others? ° 4 ll 2.7 
Full-Time Graduate Student - ne 4- 1.0 
Housewife 77 19.0 
Unemployed . 1.0 
Total 186 48 10 78 407 100.0 





* Engraver, Horologist, Mathematician, Organization Secretary, Photographer, Registrar, Traffic Manager; Claims 


Adjuster, Engineer, Physician, Physicist. 


classes are employed by both the private and 
public school systems from the pre-school to 
the college level; one member is engaged in 
teaching Hindustani to a group of soldiers 
under the ASTP program. About 40 per cent 
of the teaching group is paid at a per diem 
rate which ranges from $3.75 to $8.50. The 
remaining 60 per cent earn monthly salaries 
which run from $50 to $220; the median 
monthly salary is $132. The lower entrance 
salaries and the uncertainty of the per diem 


wage probably account for the fact that the 
great majority of the members of these two 
recent classes have looked to other vocational 
outlets, in spite of the fact that many more 
individuals prepared for teaching than found 
employment as teachers. 


UNDERGRADUATE Major AND GRADUATES’ 
PosiTIONs 
Again and again the sentiment was ex- 
pressed by students who answered the ques- 
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Taste IV 
Occupationat Disrrisution or 680 Granuates or June, 1943 
No. in Number in Government Agency 
Private Service Unspeci- Per cent 
Occupation Industry Local State Federal fied Total of Total 
Accountant or Bookeeper 75 3 3 - 81 11.9 
Advertising or Publicity 7 om - 7 1.0 
Armed Forces “a 8 a 8 1.2 
Bank Teller 4 4 0.6 
Buyer 3 ve 3 0.4 
Censor wk 3 3 0.4 
Chemist 29 s “ ] 30 4.4 
Clerical 46 9 5 17 a a. 
Dietitian or Food Manager 7 3 “< 4 14 2.1 
Draftsman 7 1 y 1 18 2.6 
Economist 5 2 7 1.1 
Engineer 2 l 3 04 
Engineer—Prod. 1 1 2 0.3 
Inspector 3 ei 5 8 1.2 
Investigator 3 5 aa 8 1.2 
Journalist 12 “ 1 13 1.9 
Lab. Tech., Research or 
Tech. Asst. 36 5 3 16 60 8.8 
Librarian 3 1 a 4 0.6 
Managerial Positions 4 i i 4 0.6 
Mathematician 1 1 2 + 0.6 
Personnel Worker 7 2 9 1.3 
Saleswoman 6 - 6 0.9 
Secretary orStenographer 41 1 10 52 7.7 
Social Worker 12 1 2 ia 15 2.2 
Statistician or Social Re- 
search 23 1 és 9 33 4.9 
Teacher 30 51 4 2 87 12.8 
Translator or Interpreter im 3 3 0.4 
Unspecified or Confiden- 
tial 3 és 4 7 1.0 
Others* 2 2 5 9 1.3 
Graduate Student (Full-time). . és ”- 57 8.4 
Housewife e 31 4.6 
Unemployed 13 1.9 
Total 372 83 15 108 1 680 100.0 





* Ballet Dancer, Proof Reader; Photographer, Psychologist; Entomologist, Musician, Nurse, Physical Therapist, 


Traffic Manager. 


tionnaire that they were anxious to do work 
related to their major field of specialization. 
How many of them have been successful in 
translating their important undergraduate 
study into a postgraduate livelihood? The 
connection between undergraduate training in 
chemistry and the position of chemist is 
obvious. In other cases the relation is not 


so patent and requires some interpretation; 


with these limitations a few observations may 
be made. 

Of the 52 clerical workers of the Class of 
June, 1939, 24 were English, History, Latin, 
or Romance Language majors. The Class of 
June, 1943, reports 77 clerical workers; more 
than half of this group come from the Eng- 
lish, Romance’ Languages, and Pre-Social 
majors. Of the 81 individuals of June, 1943, 
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who work under the job title of accountant or 
bookkeeper, 49 specialized in either Business 
or Statistics; the remaining 32 are widely 
scattered among 13 other departments. All 
but one of the 19 persons of these two years 
who are working as dietitians have had re- 
lated undergraduate majors. The Biologists 
are the largest single group employed as labo- 
ratory technicians; 29 out of 73 in both 
classes come from this one major. The re- 
mainder are distributed among 15 other de- 
partments. 

War shortages in the field of social work are 
evidenced by the fact that 11 of the Pre-Social 
graduates of June, 1943, are already engaged 
in their profession. In normal times, post- 
graduate professional training is required for 
case workers. 


ADVICE FROM Our GRADUATES 


A half inch was provided at the bottom of 
the postcard questionnaire for comments. 
Many graduates took advantage of this space 
to offer advice and to express their apprecia- 
tion of special aspects of the college curricu- 
lum. A few took the trouble to write letters 
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amplifying their remarks. Some commented 
favorably on the survey itself; others were 
eager to see the results; and still others told 
about their babies. 

One graduate urges the present undergradu- 
ates to consider tax work which she finds 
“very interesting. ... Positions are usually 
available in all the large trust companies and 
Wall Street banks."” Another is enthusiastic 
about the opportunities for social workers; a 
third reports that ‘‘Hunter College graduates 
are well represented among governmental 
supervisory personnel.”’ 

Concrete suggestions as to the urgency of 
continuous vocational guidance were re- 
ceived. The college authorities welcome 
these suggestions but deplore the state of the 
budget which prevents their implementation. 
There were recommendations for the increased 
use of aptitude tests prior to the selection of 
the major. Nine language majors expressed 
concern over the fact that their fields of 
specialization failed to provide them with an 
immediate vocational outlet. Three Statistics 
majors suggest that they would have profited 
by further work in practical applications of 


TABLE V 


Prognosis for Post-War Occupational Status of 322 Graduates of June, 1939, and of 
578 Graduates of June, 1943, Now Employed* 





Per cent of Responses According to 




















Employer 
Total No. Total Private Federal “State Local 
Class of June, 1939 Responses Percent Industry Govt. Govt. Govt. 
Post-War Continuation of PresentJob 171 53.2 62.9 20.5 40.0 70.8 
Post-War Change Anticipated 90 27.9 24.2 38.5 50.0 20.8 
Post-War Situation Uncertain 60 18.6 12.4 41.0 10.0 8.4 
Unanswered 1 0.3 0.5 oe ve ‘oe 
Total 322 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Per cent of Responses According to 
Employer 
Total No. Total Private Federal State Local 
Class of June, 1943 Responses Percent Industry Govt. Govt. Govt. 
Post-War Continuation of Present Job 278 48.1 57.3 12.0 46.7 54.2 
Post-War Change Anticipated 160 27.8 28.2 24.1 46.7 26.5 
Post-War Situation Uncertain 138 23.8 14.5 63.9 6.6 16.9 
Unanswered 2 0.3 i - 2.4 
Total 578 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





@ Based on responses to question: “‘At war's end do you expect to continue in present job? If not, why not?”’ 
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statistics. Five Home Economics majors 
found a gap between their preparation and the 
requirements in their field. Two alumnae 
would make some stenography and typing a 
“‘must’’ for every undergraduate. A statisti- 
cian advises that “‘good spoken and oral Eng- 
lish cannot be stressed too frequently for any 
girl who intends to enter business of any na- 
ture. Grammar and letter writing, vital.”’ 

Some mew courses were suggested; Ad- 
vanced Bacteriology and Hematology, School 
Administrative Procedures, Advertising 
Laboratory, Engineering, and a major in Bio- 
Chemistry. 

Additional work in Home Economics and 
in Accounting was urged so that graduates 
could meet State Department of Education re- 
quirements. 

Perhaps some department will undertake to 
meet the needs of the graduate who wrote: 
“College should have a course on how to 
train grandmothers.”’ 


Post-War Prospects 


In response to the question, ‘‘At war's end 
do you expect to continue in present job? If 
not, why not?’’, approximately one half of 
each group expect to continue in their present 
positions after the war (Taste V). About 28 
per cent expect to change their positions and 
the remainder express various degrees of un- 
certainty. As one would expect, the federal 
employees are most uncertain about their 
future. Only 20.5 per cent of the 1939 and 12 
per cent of the 1943 group who are so em- 
ployed survey their post-war future with any 
degree of equanimity. 

Many diverse reasons were given by those 
who do not expect to continue in their posi- 
tions after the war; among the most frequent 
were a desire to get into work more closely 
related to the major, and the desire to raise a 
family; less frequently mentioned were an 
interest in graduate work, desire to teach, and 
an interest in returning to New York City. 
Several other persons said that they wish to 


live in a rural post-war America. Three indi- 
viduals indicated that they desire to relin- 
quish their posts to returning veterans. 

Those who are uncertain about their post- 
war futures are for the most part in positions 
which have been categorized as ‘‘duration’’ 
ones. Whether they continue in the post-war 
era depends both upon the extent of govern- 
mental activity, when the employer is the 
Federal Government, and upon the number of 
veterans who wish to return to their old posi- 
tions. 


CoNCLUSION 


One thousand eighty-seven questionnaires 
were analyzed from the classes of June, 1939, 
and June, 1943. These reveal that our young 
graduates are playing their part in the war 
both at the home front and abroad. They are 
happy when their job is challenging and when 
it makes use of their previous training. They 
may not all be aware of the countless times in 
which their four years at college help them in 
‘unexpected ways.’’ But for us the moral is 
obvious: there is an imperative need for con- 
tinuous revision of vocational information 
and for a frank discussion of the dynamics of 
placement all through the four college years. 
At War’s End—What? points to the need for 
additional staffing in our postgraduate place- 
ment division during the transition period. 
In the critical days of demobilization our 
alumnae will look to us. 

It is increasingly clear that students who 
need to earn a livelihood directly upon gradu- 
ation must be encouraged to take a few ‘‘bread 
and butter’’ courses along with their liberal 
arts curriculum. The college has already 
taken the first step toward securing for the 
Home Economics Majors the recognition by 
state authorities which some of them recom- 
mend. 

Hunter College offers a varied curriculum; 
this is in harmony with the wide variety of 
activities which make up the economy of 
New York. 
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Part-Time Employment of High School Students 


MARY REYNOLDS FISHER 


West Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N INCREASE in employment opportunities 
for high school students was evident in 
many schools by the early autumn of 1942. 
That was particularly true in West Philadel- 
phia High School, which is representative of 
a large public high school in a large city. Its 
students are of relatively high intelligence, a 
mixture of races, representing families of low 
to medium incomes (relatively higher than 
formerly), with a teaching force holding a 
fairly liberal philosophy. The school is 
located in a section of the city where there 
is a small representation from the professions, 
where business ranges from small private 
ownership to heavy war industries; where 
small, poor homes as well as large apartment 
houses are found; and which includes within 
its boundaries citizens who have had few 
educational advantages as well as a renowned 
university. Its students, however, are ac- 
cessible to the entire business and industrial 
area of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Counselors here as elsewhere were aware 
that pressures to take jobs were being forced 
upon the students by their own desire for 
financial gain, by their wish to share patri- 
otically in the nation’s work, by their fami- 
lies, and by employers. Teachers were con- 
cerned, on the one hand, by the diversion of 
certain students’ attention from academic 
interests, their fatigue, and their absence from 
classes; while they were impressed, on the 
other hand, by the apparent ability of some 
students to carry a heavy school roster and a 
responsible part-time job. 

It was decided that the school should be in- 
formed as to the extent of the part-time em- 
ployment of its students. With extensive war 
contracts and manpower shortage there would 
likely be increasing employment opportuni- 
ties for Philadelphia students. Obviously the 
school should know how such conditions 
were affecting the students and their school 
activities, and be better prepared to advise 
pupils. Consequently it was agreed that the 


Counseling Staff should make a study of the 
situation. 

A questionnaire was prepared to elicit es- 
sential data in respect to the employment 
status of the students: the number of hours 
employed, the age of the job holders, their 
volunteer war work, and the employment 
status of parents. The teachers’ cooperation 
was solicited. They were asked to explain 
the contents and supervise the completion of 
the questionnaire on a specified day. The re- 
sults of that study made it advisable to make 
a similar one in November, 1943. 

Compilation of results showed the follow- 
ing: 

From anaverage daily attendance of 3,011 
students in November, 1942, 99 per cent re- 
plied to the questionnaire. (In 1943 the 
school enrollment was 3,014 and again 99 
per cent replied.) 

A total of 1,283 or 43 per cent of the entire 
school in the first year was carrying a part- 
time job with a regular school roster. 
Interestingly enough 1,288 students or ex- 
actly the same percentage were employed 
at the time of the second study. When 
classified according to sex, it was found that 
58 per cent of the boys and 34 per cent of the 
gir s were working. By 1943 the boys had 

ost one per cent and the girls had gained 

that amount; 57 per cent of the boys and 

35 per cent of the girls were working. 


SrupENtT’s Worx Loap 


To know only that students are working is 
not sufficient. It is the total number of hours 
per week that they are adding to their school 
load that must be considered. The following 
figures briefly present the information ob- 
tained concerning the students employed. 

If 25 hours is accepted as the average school 
week, then 30 to 34 per cent of the employed 
students had a combined school- and work- 
week of 45 to 54 hours; and 10 per cent to 15 
per cent had even longer hours. Some carried 
jobs of 48 to 52 hours with a full school roster. 
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Hours Percentage of Employed Students 

Employed 1942 1943 

per Week Total Girls Boys Total Girls Boys 
1lto9 15 15 16 12 13 10 
10 to 19 40 51 29 44 55 30 
20 to 29 30 24 34 34 27 44 
30 to 39 12 8 16 8 4 13 
40 or more 3 1 4 2 1 3 


For example, one girl worked a 48-hour week 
at a government agency; another worked 40 
hours as an elevator operator; and several boys 
carried full-time jobs in defense industries. 
Employment had not reached its peak by 
the time the count was taken in November, 
1943. It continued to rise until Christmas 
time. The United States Post Office, for in- 
stance, hires many school students to help 
handle the holiday mail. In 1943 there were 
325 postal workers from the West Philadel- 
phia High School. This number, however, 
should not be added to the 1,288 previously 
cited as employed, because some students gave 
up the jobs they had in November to take the 
better paying jobs at the Post Office. Many 
additional students were prepared to take 
full-time employment the week preceding 
Christmas. School closed a full week early, 
since the time had been made up by increasing 
the length of the school day during the late 
autumn, in anticipation of this situation. 
Since the available jobs in retail stores 
generally make the pre-Christmas season the 
period of highest employment for city school 
children, it is significant that 429 boys and 
426 girls, or a total of 855 students, were still 
employed on January 4, 1944, and expected to 
continue their after-school jobs. It is inter- 
esting to note that 46 per cent of the boys 
present on the day the count was made 
(January 4, 1944) were working and only 24 
per cent of the girls. Employment for girls 
increases again during the spring when the 
stores recall former employees and take on 
new ones. It seems to be established that 


during these war years when the manpower 
shortage is severe the school must recognize 
that a large number of its students are contin- 
uously carrying responsibilities in addition to 
their school work. 

It is not unexpected to find that of those 


who work approximately 70 per cent are 
more than 16 years of age. Of these under 16 
years, who have succeeded in getting employ- 
ment, the boys slightly outrank the girls. 
In 1942 there were 218 (34 per cent) boys and 
190 (29 per cent) girls; in 1943, 201 boys and 
191 girls in jobs, although they had not yet 
reached the age customarily considered in 
Pennsylvania as the age of employment. 
Indeed there are so many legal prohibitions 
and restrictions for minors under 16 years of 
age that employers, until recently, have re- 
frained from hiring them in any numbers. 

Since ‘‘employment’’ was defined in this 
study as ‘working for remuneration outside 
of one’s home”’ if the girls under 16 years of 
age were doing domestic work, it was only 
counted if it was for some family other than 
their own. Actually an increasing number of 
boys and girls are responsible for additional 
home duties, such as caring for younger 
brothers and sisters, for marketing, and doing 
general housework in the absence from home 
of working parents. One girl, for instance, 
rushes home every day to take care of her 
little sister while her mother works in an in- 
dustrial plant on the shift from four o'clock 
to midnight. The father works on the swing 
shift so that there are periods when neither 
parent is home in the evenings. But such em- 
ployment records are not included in this 
study. 

One final inquiry which the school made 
concerned the employment status of parents. 
It was found in 1942 that 17 per cent of the 
students had both parents employed; 69 per 
cent had fathers only; 6 per cent had mothers 
only; and 8 per cent had neither. By 1943 
the percentages remained substantially the 
same, with 18 per cent of the students having 
both parents employed; 69 per cent, fathers 
only; 7 per cent, mothers only; and 6 per 
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A YARDSTICK FOR YOUR PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


cent, neither parent.! One can understand 
why it is increasingly difficult to arrange a 
convenient time for parents to call at the 
school. Problems also arise because parental 
guidance in the home is rapidly decreasing. 

West Philadelphia High School is one of 20 
Senior High and Vocational Schools in the 
city. Throughout the system students were 
tempted to drop school for work after the 
1943 summer holidays, when more than 
12,000 certificates had been issued for summer 
employment. To counteract this possibility 
a Philadelphia School-Work Program was 
inaugurated and all holders of these employ- 
ment certificates were invited to return to 
school and be advised of the new program. 
In September and October, 1943, there was a 
reduction in the number of drop-outs as com- 
pared with the autumn of 1942. It is believed 
that this program with the statements of 
leaders in the Armed Forces, high government 
officials, together with the cooperation with 
the homes, contributed to making these stu- 
dents more aware of the value of remaining in 
school. 

Whether a student is on a School-Work 
program or is employed after school hours, he 
is carrying a heavy schedule. There is con- 
siderable concern over this by parents, teach- 


1 Although a careful check was not made, it is thought 
that where neither parent was reported as employed the 
child was either an orphan, living in an orphanage or with 
foster parents, or living with relatives other than parents, 
or living with an unemployed mother supported by the 
mothers’ assistance fund. 
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ers, social agencies, labor groups, and socially 
minded employers. Teachers, counselors, and 
the medical department are on the alert for 
the student whose program seems to have 
deleterious effect upon his health, his atti- 
tudes, his school attendance, or his grades. 
In these instances the student is interviewed 
and his situation is reviewed with him, aim- 
ing to help him make a decision as to his best 
line of action. 

The evidence points to the fact that school 
students are helping to relieve the acute man- 
power shortage in this area. The War Man- 
power Council has assigned a “‘labor ceiling’’ 
to most industries beyond which they cannot 
take on additional workers. However, they 
may hire part-time employees without count- 
ing them in their ‘‘labor budget.’ Conse- 
quently, the schools continue to receive addi- 
tional requests from employers for after- 
school workers, and personnel representatives 
are again visiting the schools with plans for 
increasing employment opportunities during 
the fall and winter of 1944-1945. 

In this complex situation the school is un- 
doubtedly dependent on the understanding 
of the students, the teachers, the home, the 
employers, and the community if it is to help 
to direct intelligently its students to the best 
adjustment to the present situation. No one 
worthy to enjoy the privileges of citizenship 
can be unmindful of the production needs in 
the war crisis but at the same time the young 
people are the primary concern of the schools. 


A Yardstick for Your Placement Program 


MAX BERGER 
Manhattan H. S. of Aviation Trades, New York City 


Zs ACID TEsT of any program of vocational 
education is the ability of the graduate 
to get a job in the occupation for which he 
was trained and to carry out the activities of 
that job with satisfaction to himself, to his 
employer, and to society. Vocational 
schools, dedicated as they are to preparing 


students to work in specific occupations, have 
a responsibility for seeing that their graduates 
are effectively placed in employment and fol- 
lowed up until they are established in some 
vocational field. 

Many schools have recognized this respon- 
sibility and have established placement ser- 
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vices. These services quite appropriately vary 
in organization and procedure. The task of 
the administrator is that of evaluating the 
effectiveness of the service rendered. 

The writer has found it desirable to ap- 
proach this evaluation with a carefully de- 
veloped check list of items, each devoted to a 
particular phase of the placement activity. 


OCCUPATIONS 


This check list is here presented in full with 
the hope that it will be of service to voca- 
tional school administrators.} 


1 Administrators are invited to measure their own 
programs by this yardstick and send in their reports to 
us. Perhaps a summary tabulation of the findings may 
yield a subsequent article for the Journal.—Tae Eprrors 











Great | Lesser No | 
Extent | Extent | Extent | 
I. To what extent does the school recognize its responsibility in place- 
ment? 
a. Is adequate time given to placement activities in the 
school organization? 
b. Are teachers specifically assigned to placement? 
c. Is placement restricted to the vocational counselor? 
d. Is there an organized placement program? | 
Il. To what extent does the school endeavor to secure placements? 
a. Are contacts maintained with industry? | 
b. Do teachers obtain job orders from former employers? 
c. Is contact maintained with the various Civil Service 
commissions for government positions? 
d. Is contact maintained with the United States Employ- 
ment Service? 
e. Are efforts made to promote placement through the 
unions? 
f. Are representatives of industry invited to the school? 
g. Is the Advisory Board utilised as a means of promoting 
placement? 
Ill. To what extent does the school place its graduates? 


a. Are graduates placed in the jobs for which they were 
trained? 

b. Are graduates placed in related jobs? 

c. Are graduates placed in jobs having little relation to 
their training? 

d. Is school placement coordinated with the United States 

Employment Service? 

Can all graduates expect placement upon graduation? 

Is there an ‘‘active file’’ of those awaiting placement? 





Are the ‘‘active’’ and *‘dead’’ files kept up to date? 
Does the placement counselor have easy access to the 
student's record before recommending placement? 
Does the placement counselor regularly consult the| 
student's record before recommending placement? 
Are graduates placed according to ability level? 
To what extent are drop-outs placed? 
Is there a school policy against placing drop-outs? 
. Do most students remain in the jobs in which they | 
have been placed for six months or more? 
n. Is the job turn-over within the year after graduation| 
very great? 
Does the placement service cater to employers’ racial| 
and religious prejudices? 
p. Are laos placed at sub-standard wages for the indus-| 
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IV. 


V. 
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Great | Lesser No 
Extent | Extent | Extent 














V. To what extent is the student familiar with the school’s placement 


V. 


VI. 


q- 


r. 


a. 


b. 


g. 
h. 
i 
To what extent is there a follow-up of placement? 
a. 
b. 
e 


d. 


e. 


f. 


g- 


h. 


To what extent does the school **grow’’ through its placement work? 
2 


b. 


c. 


mo 


a9 


" BAre employer suggestions for curriculum revision wcl- 


Are students placed at standard wages for the industry? 
Are students placed at above standard wages for the 
industry? 


activities? 
Is there an employment bulletin board? 
Does the student know his opportunity of placement 
through the school? 
Can students readily —— the placement counselor? 
Do students and graduates voluntarily consult the 
placement counselor? 
Do graduates voluntarily inform the placement counse- 
lor of changes in employment? 
Do students have confidence in the placement counse- 
lor’s ability to place them? 
Do students have a course on industrial problems? 
Are students taught how to apply for a job? 
Are students advised as to what attitude and skills are 
desired by employers? 


Are accurate placement records kept? 

Is there an ‘‘active’’ file of students seeking jobs who 
have not been placed? 

Are the “‘active’’ and ‘‘dead"’ files checked at regular 
intervals to bring them up to date? 

Are accurate records kept as to the percentage of place- 
ments? 

Are placement files available for inspection by teachers 
and supervisory officials? 

Are students told to inform the school of changes of em- 
ployment? 

Are periodic surveys made of the placement of gradu- 
ates? 

Are employers interviewed as to the work of graduates? 


Do graduates fit the needs of industry as reflected in 
placement? 

Is the teaching staff informed as to the suggestions made 
by employers and graduates? 

Are changes suggested by placement incorporated into 
the school curriculum? 

Is contact maintained with changing industrial proc- 
esses? 

Are employer representatives invited to the school? 


comed? 
Are recommendations by the Advisory Board on cur- 
riculum revision and/or placement procedures put into 





effect? 

















Basic Facts on Labor Laws 


Outline: for Teachers of the Class in Occupations or Leaders 
of Discussion Groups 


JUNA BARNES NEWTON 


Training Assistant, United States Employment Service, W.M.C., New York City 


Motivation 


GrowrtTs oF Lasor LEGISLATION 


Employment in feudal times was virtual 
slavery. Individuals worked and were 
bound for life to scattered landowners. 
Working conditions varied but were ad- 
mittedly bad. With the coming of the in- 
dustrial age and migration to urban centers, 
improvements developed. Employers and 
employees acted independently to improve 
working conditions, but uniformity and 
controls needed to be established to insure 
maximum benefits. 


A. Beneficial results 


The growth of industrial employ- 
ment promoted legislative action and 
minimum standards of employment for 
all workers. The changing labor 
market brought improved laws. Even 
during a war period when modifications, 
and dispensations have been granted, 
employment standards have not been 
permanently impaired. 

There is general agreement on the 
benefits of labor legislation. It has re- 
sulted in: (1) Greater individual pro- 
ductivity, (2) decreased industrial ac- 
cidents, (3) less absenteeism, and (4) 
more intelligent utilization of labor. 


B. Four reasons for labor legislation 


In this discussion we will examine the 
four major reasons for labor legislation. If 
the counselor understands why and for 
whom Jaws have been passed, legislation 
becomes more meaningful. Labor Laws 
provide four kinds of protection. It is sug- 
gested that the instructor write these head- 
ings on the blackboard and develop a chart 
as the protective laws are discussed. 

Labor Laws protect against: (1) A 
limited education, (2) long hours, (3) 
low salaries, and (4) Sensei occupa- 
tions. 


Presentation 


PROTECTION AGAINST A LIMITED 
EDUCATION 

It is a well-known fact that most 
boys and girls under 21 are still growing. 
They are more susceptible to disease and 
accident than older workers. They 
must have a certain amount of basic 
education before they are equipped to 
compete with the working world. The 
war has resulted in more young people 
working today than ever before. Too 
many young people are leaving school 
because of good wages and the excite- 
ment of war jobs. 
A. School attendance 

In New York State young people 
must be in school full time until 
they are 16 or until they graduate 
from high school. Sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-olds who are not 
high school graduates must attend 
continuation schools part time if 
employed, and if there are continua- 
tion schools in the community. 

At what age may a young person 
leave school in our state? A discussion 
may follow on the school attendance 
laws of the state under consideration. 


Have we any controls on school at- 
tendance? 

B. Employment certificates 

As a means of enforcing school 
attendance and controlling the kind 
of employment in which young 
people may engage, some states re- 
quire working papers or employ- 
ment certificates. 

The instructor may review the pro- 
cedure for getting working papers, the 
location of certificating offices and the 
kinds of certificates issued. 

C. Proof of age 

Many employers demand and 

keep on file a certificate of age for 
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LABOR LAWS 


any employed minor. This serves 
as a protection to the employer 
against illegally hiring a minor, and 
also protects the minor from en- 
gaging in a hazardous occupation. 
Many agencies have established a 
= of requiring proof of age 
rom all young people under 21. 
This confirmation of age is a safe- 
guard to the agency against violat- 
ing a labor law. 

he following records are consid- 
ered acceptable proof of age by most 
agencies: Birth certificate, 4 
tismal certificate, census age certifi- 
cate, school certificate, automobile 
driver's license, naturalization pa- 
pers, working papers, Armed Forces 
discharge papers, notarized state- 
ment, and draft classification. 


1. State control: 

Most states have mini- 
mum wage laws and require 
employers in these indus- 
tries to have proof of age 
on file for minors under 21. 

2. Federal control: 

Employers subject to the 
Federal Wage and Hour law 
must have proof of age on 
file for all minors under 18. 


II. Protecrion aGarnst Lonc Hours 


A. 


Federal Encouragement 

The Federal Government has 
not passed any general laws re- 
stricting hours of work. It has, 
however, given encouragement by 
saying that time-and-a-half com- 
pensation must be paid for work 
over 40 hours a week in indus- 
tries engaged in inter-state com- 
merce. 


State Control 

It has been the states which for 
the most part have established 
controls on hours, and this has 
been comparatively recent legis- 
lation. Massachusetts passed the 
first law in 1842 restricting the 
hours of work for children under 
12 in manufacturing plants to 10 
hours a day. New Hampshire, 
five years later, passed a 10-hour- 
day law for women. New York 
State in 1896 limited the maxi- 
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mum hours of girls under 21 to 
60 a week. The eight-hour-day 
law did not enjoy any popularity 
until the late 1920's. 


Other Limitations 


In most states the age and sex 
of a person determine his hours of 
employment. 

In New York State a person 
under 16 cannot work more than 
44 hours a week. Some states 
restrict the hours of employment 
for young people who are still in 
school. In many industries total 
daily or weekly hours of work for 
women are restricted, or work at 
certain hours of the night is 
prohibited. Seldom do we find a 
state which has complete cover- 
age on hours. It is estimated 
that more than one-half of the 
women who work in New York 
State are not covered by any hour 
law. 

What restrictions do we have in 
our state on hours of employment for 
men, women, and children? 

In this discussion it should be 
pointed out that there are hour laws 
which affect meal periods, as well as 
limitations on the number of hours 
permitted in any one day or week. 

Is there a law which says there 
must be one day of rest in7 in this 
State? 

Does it affect certain industrial 
groups or all workers? 

New York State passed a law 
in 1909 providing one day of rest 
in seven for all an eee workers, 
men, women, and children. 


War Dispensations 


There have been more war dis- 
pensations granted to employers 
affecting hours of employees, 
than for any other single reason. 

Rather than suspend the Labor 
Laws, most states have agreed to 
relax hour laws during a limited 
period toindividual waremployers 
if they request it. This hold-the- 
line policy means that labor legis- 
lation is not being rescinded even 
during a critical period of war 
production. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


III. Prorecrion AGAINST Low SALARIES 


A. 


State Minimum W age Orders 

The states developed policies 
about wages much later than 
about hours. Massachusetts led 
in this legislation, passing the 
first state minimum wage law 
for women and children in 1912. 
By 1940, 26 states had adopted 
minimum wage laws. 

What minimum wage laws have 
been passed in this state? 

Whom do they affect? 

Some states have minimum 
wage laws which affect all work- 
ers in certain industries; other 
states have minimum wage laws 
which affect only women and 
minors. Gradually more states 
are swinging toward wage and 
hour legislation which will be 
beneficial to all workers regard- 
less of sex. 

The discussion on the State Mini- 
mum Wage orders may be patterned 
after the general provisions of the 
New York State wage orders. 

In New York State there are 
six minimum wage orders. They 
cover the following industries: 
Beauty service, Cleaning and 
Dyeing, Confectionery, Laundry, 
Restaurants, and Hotels. 

All these industries except con- 
fectionery are service trades 
rather than large-scale industries, 
because it is in the service trades 
that workers are most often ex- 
ploited. 

General provisions common to 
all these wage orders: 

Apply to all workers—male 

and female. 

Proof of age must be on file 
with each employer for each 
male minor under 21. 

Some wage differentials are 
recognized between the Met- 
ropolitan and Upstate areas. 

There is a definite limitation of 
hours for women and minors; 
48 hours maximum weekly 
for women and all minors 
under 18. 

No apprenticeship period is 
allowed. 

Physically handicapped work- 
ers cannot be om: ge than 





the minimum until a special 
license is obtained by em- 
ployer. 

If both the State and Federal 
Government pass a minimum 
wage order for the same 
industry and the rates are not 
identical, the higher hourly 
rate prevails. 

The procedure for establishing State 
minimum wage orders may be ex- 
amined at this time. 

Industrial Home Work 

Studies show that entire fami- 
lies may be employed in home 
work at low wages, and even 
during peak seasons the earnings 
of home work families are so low 
that many receive aid from public 
funds. In most states we find 
home work restricted and in some 
industries prohibited. 

Have we any state legislation af- 
fecting home work? Transition: 
We have seen that states have set 
varying standards for different groups 
of industries. Many workers and 
employers favored more uniform stand- 
ards throughout the country. Vary- 
ing standards in different states 
meant that both workers and em- 
ployers were at a disadvantagein those 
states which set the higher standards. 
Workers often found that the fac- 
tories in which they worked moved 
to another state where lower stand- 
ards or no standards existed. Em- 
ployers faced a similar problem. 
Their competitors in other states 
could undersell them in the market. 
The most direct answer to these 
problems seemed to be national stand- 
ards in the fields of hours and wages. 
National Standards 

The short-lived N.R.A. was the 
first attempt by the Federal 
Government to control wages and 
hours. Codes of fair competi- 
tion were established in different 
industries. In 1935, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1932 
was declared unconstitutional, 
and new legislation had to be en- 
acted to control wages and hours. 
Fair Labor Standards Act 1938 

The Fair Labor Standards Act 
was passed three years later. 
Congress took this step under 
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LABOR LAWS 


interstate commerce power. The 
law applies to any individual, 
partnership, or corporation en- 
gaged in interstate commerce 
or in producing goods which are 
distributed across state lines. 
It is administered by the Wage 
and Hour Division in the U. S. 
Department of Labor, and brings 
about more uniformity in wages 
and hours than existed in 48 
individual states. 
1. Ceiling for Hours and 
Floor for Wages: 

Under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, an ulti- 
mate goal of a 40-hour 
maximum work week 
and a 40-cent minimum 
wage was established. 
The Act did not attempt 
to impose the “‘ceiling 
over hours and floor 
under wages’” at once. 
Instead it provided a 
sliding scale with the 
goal to be reached by 
October, 1945. Who 
knew in 1938 that 40 
cents an hour would 
seem like a sub-standard 

wage in 1944? 
2. Safeguards for Children: 
The Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of 
Labor enforce the Child 
Labor Provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Earlier attempts of 
Congress to regulate 
child labor by federal 
laws were held uncon- 
stitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act 
meets the problem in 
part. It prohibits the 
shipment of goods which 
have been manufactured 
in whole or in part by 
“oppressive child _la- 
bor.’ Those under 16, 
except when employed 
by a parent or guardian 
or granted permission by 
the Children’s Bureau, 
come within the law. 
It also includes minors 
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between 16 and 18 in oc- 
cupations found to be 
hazardous by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

3. Summary of General 
Provision of Federal 
Wage and Hour Orders 
Which workers are cov- 

ered by this law? 

The Federal Minimum 
wage law applies to all 
employees engaged in in- 
terstate commerce or in 
the production of goods 
for imterstate com- 
merce. It includes inter- 
state trade, transporta- 
tion, communication, 
and finance. 

Proof of age must be 
on file with each em- 
ployer for each minor 
under 19. 

There are no regional 
or geographical differ- 
entials. 

Does the Federal Wage 
and Hour law establish 
maximum or minimum 
standards? 

There are no absolute 
limitations upon the 
number of hours an em- 
ployee may work in any 
day or week, but em- 
ployees must be paid 
time afd one-half the 
regular rate of pay for 
all hours worked over 


40 per week. 
No learner, appren- 
tice, messenger, ofr 


handicapped = worker 
may be employed at less 
than the minimum wage 
except under special cer- 
tificate issued by the 
Wage and Hour Divi- 

sion. 
Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act 

1936 

The Walsh Healy Act was not 
so important in 1936 as it is to- 
day, because fewer government 
contracts were awarded then. 
It established a 40-hour week 
and prevailing minimum wages 
for similar work for all employ- 
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OCCUPATIONS 


III. Prorecrion aGAinst Low SALARIES 


A. 


State Minimum W age Orders 

The states developed policies 
about wages much later than 
about hours. Massachusetts led 
in this legislation, passing the 
first state minimum wage law 
for women and children in 1912. 
By 1940, 26 states had adopted 
minimum wage laws. 

What minimum wage laws have 
been passed in this state? 

Whom do they affect? 

Some states have minimum 
wage laws which affect all work- 
ers in certain industries; other 
states have minimum wage laws 
which affect only women and 
minors. Gradually more states 
are swinging toward wage and 
hour legislation which will be 
beneficial to all workers regard- 
less of sex. 

The discussion on the State Mini- 
mum Wage orders may be patterned 
after the general provisions of the 
New York State wage orders. 

In New York State there are 
six minimum wage orders. They 
cover the following industries: 
Beauty service, Cleaning and 
Dyeing, Confectionery, Laundry, 
Restaurants, and Hotels. 

All these industries except con- 
fectionery are service trades 
rather than large-scale industries, 
because it is in the service trades 
that workers are most often ex- 
ploited. 

General provisions common to 
all these wage orders: 

Apply to all workers—male 

and female. 

Proof of age must be on file 
with each employer for each 
male minor under 21. 

Some wage differentials are 
recognized between the Met- 
ropolitan and Upstate areas. 

There is a definite limitation of 
hours for women and minors; 
48 hours maximum weekly 
for women and all minors 
under 18. 

No apprenticeship period is 
allowed. 

Physically ype work- 
ers cannot be paid less than 


the minimum until a special 
license is obtained by em- 
ployer. 

If both the State and Federal 
Government pass a minimum 
wage order for the same 
industry and the rates are not 
identical, the higher hourly 
rate prevails. 

The procedure for establishing State 
minimum wage orders may be ex- 
amined at this time. 

Industrial Home W ork 

Studies show that entire fami- 
lies may be employed in home 
work at low wages, and even 
during peak seasons the earnings 
of home work families are so low 
that many receive aid from public 
funds. In most states we find 
home work restricted and in some 
industries prohibited. 

Have we any state legislation af- 
fecting home work? Transition: 
We have seen that states have set 
varying standards for different groups 
of industries. Many workers and 
employers favored more uniform stand- 
ards throughout the country. Vary- 
ing standards in different states 
meant that both workers and em- 
ployers were at a disadvantagein those 
states which set the higher standards. 
Workers often found that the fac- 
tories in which they worked moved 
to another state where lower stand- 
ards or no standards existed. Em- 
ployers faced a similar problem. 
Their competitors in other states 
could undersell them in the market. 
The most direct answer to these 
problems seemed to be national stand- 
ards in the fields of hours and wages. 
National Standards 

The short-lived N.R.A. was the 
first attempt by the Federal 
Government to control wages and 
hours. Codes of fair competi- 
tion were established in different 
industries. In 1935, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1932 
was declared unconstitutional, 
and new legislation had to be en- 
acted to control wages and hours. 
Fair Labor Standards Act 1938 

The Fair Labor Standards Act 
was passed three years later. 
Congress took this step under 
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interstate commerce power. The 
law applies to any individual, 
partnership, or corporation en- 
gaged in interstate commerce 
or in producing goods which are 
distributed across state lines. 
It is administered by the Wage 
and Hour Division in the U. S. 
Department of Labor, and brings 
about more uniformity in wages 
and hours than existed in 48 
individual states. 
1. Ceiling for Hours and 
Floor for Wages: 

Under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, an ulti- 
mate goal of a 40-hour 
maximum work week 
and a 40-cent minimum 
wage was established. 
The Act did not attempt 
to impose the ‘‘ceiling 
over hours and floor 
under wages’” at once. 
Instead it provided a 
sliding scale with the 
goal to be reached by 
October, 1945. Who 
knew in 1938 that 40 
cents an hour would 
seem like a sub-standard 

wage in 1944? 
2. Safeguards for Children: 
The Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of 
Labor enforce the Child 
Labor Provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Earlier attempts of 
Congress to regulate 
child labor by federal 
laws were held uncon- 
stitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act 
meets the problem in 
part. It prohibits the 
shipment of goods which 
have been manufactured 
in whole or in part by 
“oppressive child la- 
bor.’” Those under 16, 
except when employed 
by a parent or guardian 
or granted permission by 
the Children’s Bureau, 
come within the law. 
It also includes minors 
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between 16 and 18 in oc- 
cupations found to be 
hazardous by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

3. Summary of General 
Provision of Federal 
Wage and Hour Orders 
Which workers are cov- 

ered by this law? 

The Federal Minimum 
wage law applies to all 
employees engaged in in- 
terstate commerce or in 
the production of goods 
for imterstate com- 
merce. It includes inter- 
state trade, transporta- 
tion, communication, 
and finance. 

Proof of age must be 
on file with each em- 
ployer for each minor 
under 19. 

There are no regional 
or geographical differ- 
entials. 

Does the Federal Wage 
and Hour law establish 
maximum or wminimum 
standards? 

There are no absolute 
limitations upon the 
number of hours an em- 
ployee may work in any 
day or week, but em- 
ployees must be paid 
time afid one-half the 
regular rate of pay for 
all hours worked over 


40 per week. 
No learner, appren- 
tice, messenger, or 


handicapped worker 
may be employed at less 
than the minimum wage 
except under 7 cer- 
tificate issued by the 
Wage and Hour Divi- 


sion. 
Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act 
1936 

The Walsh Healy Act was not 
so important in 1936 as it is to- 
day, because fewer government 
contracts were awarded then. 
It established a 40-hour week 
and prevailing minimum wages 
for similar work for all employ- 
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ployers receiving government 
contracts for $10,000 or more. 

The Act prohibits boys and 
girls under 16 from working on 
these contracts. 

It is also administered by the 
Wage and Hour division of the 
U. S$. Department of Labor. 


IV. Prorecrion AGAINST Hazarpous Occupa- 


TIONS 
As hazards have been recognized, re- 
strictions have been put on various oc- 
cupations. There are, however, still 
many industries where hazards are 
known to exist, but for which restric- 
tive legislation has not been passed. 
Counselors must be fully aware of these 
hazards, particularly those which have been 
established as hazardous for the younger 
workers. 
A. Federal restrictions 
Employment in six industries 
has beendeclared hazardous by the 
Children’s Bureau. No young 
rson under 18 may work in the 
ollowing occupations: 
1. Prohibited Occupations 
Refer to Folder No. 27 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Children’s Bureau. 
Explosives Manufac- 
turing Occupations 
Motor-Vehicle Occu- 
pations 
Coal Mining Occupa- 
tions 
Logging and Sawmill- 
ing Occupations 
Woodworking Ma- 
chine Occupations 
Radio - Active Mate 


rials 
2. Advisory Standards 
Advisory standards 


have also been set by the 
Children’s Bureau at the 
request of employers, for 
seven war industries: 
Shipbuildin 
Lead Using 7 
Exposure to Carbon 
Disulfide 
Exposure to Chlo- 
rinated Solvents 
Welding 
Metal Working Ma- 
chines 
Aircraft Industry 


Refer to U. S. Depart- 





ment of Labor Children’s | 
Bureau Advisory Stand- | 


ards pamphlets. 

They all carry the slo- 
gan “The young worker 
today is the skilled 
worker of tomorrow— 
protect him from in- 
jury.” 

B. State Controls 

There are two major groups of 
hazards in industry, those re- 
sulting from power machinery, 
and occupational diseases which 
may be directly or indirectly 
caused by working conditions. 

The exact occupations pro- 
hibited depend on the age ot 
of the person ovdieed In al- 
most every state we have some 
occupational restriction on work- 
ers. 

Are there any occupations in this 
State not open to young people—to 
women? What hazards are in- 
volved? 

In the interests of production, 
individual welfare, and cost to 
the employer, the physical well- 
being of all workers should be 
protected. 





C. Workmen's Compensation—a form of | 


insurance 

Workmen's Compensation is a 
form of insurance against loss of 
income during illness or injury. 
It is recognized that the cost of 
industrial accidents and diseases 
should not be placed solely on the 
individual worker. Today all 
states with one exception have 
enacted some type of Workmen's 
Compensation. 


Summary 


Osjectives or Protective LEGISLATION 

We have discussed why protective 
legislation is necessary. There are four 
main goals toward which laws, regula- 
tions, and policies have developed; 
namely, protection against a limited 
education; protection against long 
hours; protection against low wages, 
and protection against hazardous oc- 
cupations. 
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Best Use or Lasor Suppiy 

As we have examined each of the 
groups of laws and standards estab- 
lished to protect workers, we realize 
that the ultimate goal of labor legisla- 
tion is proper utilization of the in- 
dividual. Too long hours of work, 
employment in occupations where the 
chances of accident or disease are high, 
too early separation from school, and 
excessively low wages would all con- 
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tribute to poor utilization of the present 
and future labor supply. 


CounseEtors’ REsPONSIBILITY 

It follows, then, that counselors must 
be fully informed regarding all labor 
laws, andsee that workers and employers 
are equally well versed. Counselors 
must encourage adherence to labor laws 
and standards. We have a part in this 
educational program. 
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Business Concerns Plan for Reabsorbing Veterans 


ig LARGE business firms are making 
plans for reabsorbing veterans into 
their employment. Among the plans that 
have come to our attention is one drawn up by 
New Departure Division of General Motors 
Corporation. It is set forth in a 150-page 
mimeographed bulletin used by the Training 
Department as a basis for foremen’s meetings. 
The spirit of the plan is expressed in these 
paragraphs: 

‘*Because of their courage and their sacri- 
fice, we owe them (returned Servicemen) more 
than just casual re-employment on any sort 
of job or even on their former job. We owe 
them a job which fits them as they now are, 
not just as they once were. 

“If the war lasts two or three years more, 
there will be upward of 250,000 men given 
medical disability discharges from our Armed 
Forces for nervous and mental conditions. 
Two or three times as many will have suf- 
fered some psychic damage, insufficient in 
degree to necessitate their discharge. It is no 
exaggeration to say that a considerable 
number of these veterans will have acquired 
some personality injury, or at least some 
alteration in their mental attitude toward 
civilian life. The very size of this group at 
once indicates the impossibility of evading 
contact with the problem on the part of 
business and industry: the corollary follows 
that business must be prepared to handle the 
problem with accuracy and dispatch.”’ 

Thus the corporation commits itself to a 
program of veritable vocational guidance 
within its confines. The nucleus of the plan 
is a Veteran Counselor appointed ‘‘to co- 
ordinate all activities relating to veteran af- 
fairs.’ He holds meetings with foremen to 


explain the spirit of the Selective Service Act 
and describe the routine that must be fol- 
lowed. He follows up the veteran after 
placement and serves as consultant on dis- 


ciplinary actions, transfer, training, and 
any other matters affecting the veteran. 

In order that foremen can place themselves 
in the position of the returning veteran, a 
chart shows the steps he will be taking: 
1. Homeagain. 2. Attheplant. 3. In- 
terviews veteran counselor. 4. Physical ex- 


amination. 5. Aptitude tests. 6. Col- 
laborating on placement. 7. Meeting the 
boss. 8. Job instruction. 9. Follow-up. 


10. Pay day. 

Attention is paid, in the bulletin, to the 
emotional problems that may beset veter- 
ans, and to the need for exercising tact in 
dealing with the disabled. The attempt is 
made to imbue the entire working force with 
a sanely sympathetic attitude toward all 
classes of veterans. 

Place is also given to the community 
agencies that have the interests of the veteran 
at heart, such as the Veterans Administra- 
tion, American Legion, Red Cross, family 
case-work agencies, USES, and vocational 
guidance agencies. 

The Appendix of this bulletin contains de- 
scriptions of sample cases, extracts from 
papers and addresses dealing with veterans’ 
vocational problems, directory of agencies 
and organizations near General Motors plants 
which provide veterans services, and an an- 
noted bibliography. 

A copy of the bulletin, entitled “‘Returning 
Servicemen,’’ may be obtained by addressing 
Robert T. Collins, Coordinator, Industrial 
Relations, New Departure Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Bristol, Connecti- 
cut. 

While only 10 per cent of the total number 
of veterans have returned, General Motors 
and other firms look upon the present as an 
opportunity to obtain practice and experi- 
ence in smoothing the re-employment of the 
larger number that will ultimately return. 
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Good News for Rural Librarians 


According to a release from the American 
Library Association, the Association has 
proposed that the millions of books now in 
Army camp libraries be turned over, after 
the war, to the library extension agencies of 


the states on a pro-rata basis and that they 
be used in founding libraries and enlarging 
libraries in counties hitherto neglected. 

We hope the Army camp libraries contain 
many books on occupations that will spread 
vocational literature in areas that now lack it, 

—H. D. K, 


From Our Mailbag 


It is a responsibility of Occupations to keep its fingers 
on the pulse of Service men and women a to record 
their interest in vocational guidance. Many of them have 
expressed desire for vocational guidance in letters re- 
ceived at Headquarters. Others entertain the hope of 
becoming vocational counselors or personnel officers after 
the war. We present here extracts gleaned from these 
letters indicating these interests.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: Some day the war will be 
over and I for one will be lost—lost in the 
sense that I won't know what to do with 
myself. If at all possible I wish to continue 
my education, but I don’t know what field I 
should follow. I am writing to you with 
the hope that you will advise me as to what I 
should do. I don’t want to wait until after 
the war is over to start planning my future. 
Please help me. 

Respectfully yours, 


Cpl., USCCA 


Dear Sir: Since June of last year I have been 
in the Army. During the past several 
months I have been attempting to analyze 
what I believe will be some post-war voca- 
tional opportunities, and I believe that one 
field for persons who are ‘err will be in 
vocational guidance itself. I feel definitely 
that I should enjoy such work, but I do not 
have all the necessary qualifications. 

Here is a summary of my training and 
experience: 


Bachelor's and master’s degree in Educa- 
tion, supplemented by further graduate work 
in educational guidance. Several years’ ex- 
perience as high school principal. Thirty- 
six years old. 


I am wondering if it might be possible for 
me to take by correspondence some courses 
in vocational guidance and counseling. Can 


you tell me what courses I might profitably 

take while I am in the Army and from what 

school I might get such courses? 
Yours very 


ORTC 


truly, 


Sgt., 


Dear Sir: When our Army is demobilized 
and I am relieved from active duty, I am 
interested in securing a doctorate in the field 
of industrial personnel, educational, or voca- 
tional guidance. I am interested in person- 
nel management in a large industry, teach- 
ing in a university, or going into educa- 
tional administration. 

Very sincerely, 


Ist Lt., A.G.D. 


If proof be needed, letters like these show 
that Servicemen are thinking seriously of 
their vocational future, that it is the prob- 
lem uppermost in their minds. As counselors 
we must be prepared to answer their plea for 
vocational guidance and information. 

The urgent need for more vocational coun- 
seling both for veterans and civilians is elo- 
quently expressed in the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal, July 31, 1944: 


Schools and Vocational Guidance 


The War Manpower Commission has 
called attention to the imminent need for 
vocational counselors to aid in the guidance 
of returning veterans who have never held a 
civilian job or who may need to change their 
occupations. This is an emergency service 
which will be largely past in a very few 
years. 
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It will require, as pointed out here pre- 
viously, a large number of highly trained and 
experienced advisers, if the need is to be met 
properly. But what will become of these 
experts after the flood of returning Service- 
men has dwindled to a trickle? 

The answer is that the need for such coun- 
selors in social work, in industry and busi- 
ness, and especially in our schools and col- 
leges, is so great that all competent voca- 
tional guidance experts should be absorbed 
immediately after the work in connection 
with returning servicemen is done. 

Vocational guidance is one of the very 
weakest phases of Wisconsin's educational 
program, as it is in most states. It hasn't 
remotely approached adequacy in the past. 
And the need increases by leaps and bounds 
as our industry, our business, our agriculture, 
our government, our schools, and our econ- 
omy become more intricate and depart- 
mentalized and specialized. 

It is little short of criminal that a personal 
whim, a parental prejudice, or pure accident 
should be determining the kind of education 
that a child receives and the choice of his 
life work. Yet that is now the rule and not 
the exception. 

Our children are deserving of the most 
expert and understanding advice that can be 
provided in plotting their educational pro- 
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gram and their vocational choice and train- 
ing. Such counsel should be available to 
them in every high school and college and 
university. 

It is possible, without too great expense, 
to provide that sort of service if we are 
determined todoso. Not every high school 
could afford such a counselor on its staff, but 
every high school could have a counselor 
who was available to its pupils at regular 
and sufficient intervals. One counselor could 
serve several schools. 

At present a meager beginning of such a 
program has been instituted by a few city 
school systems and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Now comes an oppor- 
tunity to meet two problems instead of just 
one—by training personnel to do the work 
for the Servicemen and then transferring this 
personnel to the schools when veteran gui- 
dance is no longer needed. 


Your local editor may also be alert to the 
need for more vocational guidance in your 
community and may be willing to write an 
editorial or to reprint this one. The press 
can make an important contribution in the 
campaign to expedite the occupational ad- 
justment of Service personnel. We should 
solicit their support. 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





Branch News 


To all Branches: Why not list topics and speakers of future 
scheduled meetings when sending out notices of Branch meetings? 


Chicago 


The Chicago Branch has all sails set for 
what will probably be the best year in the 
history of the organization. All officers 
and committee chairman, many of whom 
are new, are in their places, ready to work. 
Their enthusiasm was evident throughout 
the first dinner meeting of the year, held 
October 2, with 131 present. The topic was 
“Vocational and Educational Adjustment 
of the Returning Veteran.’’ The principal 
speaker was C. E. Hostetler, Chief of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education, Veter- 
ans Administration, Hines, Illinois. First 
on the program was a young disabled veteran 
also from Hines, who gave the veteran's point 
of view. He said that the veteran wants to 
become adjusted in his home-environment, 
without glory or a large salary, on a job he 
can do well, to make a living for himself and 
his family. He pointed out that he may 
experience greater terror when he is coming 
home than any he felt in battle. The return 
to civilian life may be a harder adjustment 
than induction to the Armed Forces. In his 
excellent talk Mr. Hostetler compared the 
preparations for rehabilitation with those 
of the last war, when almost nothing was 
done until after the war. He also pointed 
out the fallacy of expecting industry to ab- 
sorb the ex-Servicemen, giving figures to 
prove that the greatest increase in employ- 
ment since 1870 has been in the service fields. 
The rehabilitated must therefore be trained 
for other occupations than agriculture and 
industry. Mr. Hostetler reported that the 
employment record of the disabled worker 
was very good, with lower turnover, less ab- 
sentecism, less tardiness, and greater loyalty 


than among the non-disabled. Rehabilita- 
tion includes helping the veteran to face his 
abilities and disabilities, to develop his re- 
maining skills; learning the requirements of 
a wide range of occupations and facilities 
for training; encouraging the employer to 
have the proper attitude toward the disabled 
veteran. 


Maryland 


“Guidance Problems Involved in the Post- 
War Readjustment of Civilian Workers”’ 
was the topic presented by Charles D. Stewart 
at the meeting, October 24. Dr. Stewart, 
Chief of the Occupational Outlook Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States De- 
partment of Labor, is directly concerned 
with the post-war problems of reconversion 
of industry and the relocation of workers. 
His talk was the follow-up of the discussion 
last spring by Col. John N. Andrews who 
discussed government plans for the return of 
veterans to civilian life. 


Baltimore 


Projects to be undertaken by the Branch 
and committee chairmen are as follows: Sur- 
vey of persons to be serviced in the com- 
munity, Earl W. Turner; survey of commu- 
nity resources, Fannie W. Howard; survey of 
occupational conditions and opportunities, 
Alexander Allen. The Executive Committee 
of the Branch at its fall meeting made specific 
plans for a ‘coordinated educational and vo- 
cational guidance program to meet the 
problem of post-war occupational adjust- 
ment.”’ 
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Merrimack Valley 


The season opened with a supper meeting 
at Andover, Massachusetts, October 10. 
‘‘New Techniques in Vocational Guidance’’ 
was discussed by the following panel: 
Bernard T. Kellmurray, Director of Gui- 
dance, Andover Public Schools; Evelyn Ban- 
ning, Principal, Andover Junior High School; 
Herbert Carter, Director of Guidance, Boston 
Technical High School; Frank Root, Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Beverly High School; and 
Patrick J. Murnane, Submaster, Haverhill 
High School. Discussion from the floor 
followed the panel presentation. The re- 
vised Branch Constitution and By-Laws were 
approved by the members. 


Omaha 


Col. E. D. Weed, Chaplain of the Seventh 
Service Command, spoke on ‘Our Job 
Ahead”’ at the dinner meeting on October 18. 
Col. Weed pointed out that many veterans 
will have had rich religious experiences and 
communities may learn from them. 


New Jersey 


Carl A. Gray of the Gray Plan for Post- 
war Employment (Occupations, October, 
1943; October, 1944) was the speaker at the 
annual fall meeting held November 10 at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City. The 
Branch Membership Committee met October 
6 at the New Jersey College for Women to 
launch a vigorous campaign for new members. 
The 21 committee members representing as 
many counseling groups throughout the state 
have as their objective *‘an intelligent mobili- 
zation of professional workers’ so that 
counselors may be better prepared to cope 
with the complex problems confronting 
them at this time. The Branch also is pre- 
paring regional and county meetings which 
will feature this theme: “Guidance in our 
Public Schools Today and Tomorrow.”’ Pro- 
grams of special interest to members from 
industry and non-school groups are also 
planned. Other Branch activities include: 
preparation of a directory of members; setting 
up new committees to deal with policy, rela- 
tions with industry, and professional service; 
announcement of forthcoming reports by the 
Ethical Practices Committee and the Com- 


mittee on Wartime Practices. CWe want to 
congratulate the Branch on the attractive 
October Newsletter, which appeared in a 
bright autumn color.) 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


At the first meeting, October 9, Neoscoleta | 


Plunkett reported on the Syracuse state coun- 
selors’ meeting and Marion Taylor gave the 
high spots of summer school. Mildred R. 
Sexton shared her experiences in a personnel 
office and Ronald Johnston explained the 
new NVGA Constitution. .... The first 
announcement for the season carried the 
plans for five programs during the year which 
promise to be stimulating and professionally 
helpful. 


Capital, N. Y. 


Plans for the returning soldier were dis- 
cussed at the meeting, October 20. Details 
for the procedures involved in the G.I. Bill 
of Rights and Public Law No. 16 were con- 
sidered by the following: Mr. Heller, Voca- 
tional Adviser, Rehabilitation Division, Vet- 
erans Administration, Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute; H. N. Chamberlain, in charge 
of Guidance Department for Administering 
and Interpreting Tests to the Returned Ser- 
vicemen, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; 
and John J. Picard, in charge of the Veterans 
Administration, Albany. 


Long Island, N. Y. 


A dinner meeting, October 26, initiated 
the new season with William C. Spinelli, 
Supervisor of the Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the N. Y. State Rehabilitation Service, 
speaking on the services offered by the state 
to the physically handicapped, including 
veterans. Other interesting topics scheduled 
are ‘Problem of the Adjustment of the Re- 
turning Veteran,’’ December 7; ‘“The Psy- 
chologist in Industry,’ February 15; and 
‘Trends in Industry,’’ May 24. 


Cincinnati 


‘In What Ways Can the School Help the 
Emotionally Deprived Child?’’ was consid- 
ered at a meeting, October 27, held jointly 
with the Vocational Guidance and Pupil 
Personnel Section of the Southwestern Ohio 
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Teachers Association. The speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Milton Rosenbaum, Psychiatrist, 
Central Clinic; Mary A. Crowley, Assistant 
Superintendent, Hamilton County Schools; 
classroom teachers, including Julia Dearsley, 
Schiel School, Ruth Beckman, Terrace Park 
School, and Marie Hollander, Webster 
School. This latter group discussed security 
springing from the pupil-teacher relation- 
ship. The contribution of the special school 
services was presented by Stella Whiteside, 
Acting Assistant Director, Division of Psy- 
chological Services. 

“Understanding Our Obligations to the 
Returning Servicemen’’ was the theme of the 
meeting held October 18, with guest speaker 
James A. Campbell, Senior Training Officer, 
Veterans Administration, Dayton, Ohio. 

During the business meeting the Branch 
voted on its revised Constitution. 

At the first meeting of the season, Septem- 
ber 27, Plant Manager of the Crosley Cor- 
poration, F. L. Woodbridge, discussed ‘“The 
Prevention and Adjustment of Grievances in 
Industrial Relations.”’ 


Erie, Pa. 


The season opened with a dinner and busi- 
ness meeting, September 26. It was voted 
to provide four outstanding programs a year 
and to change the date of the annual meeting 
to May, with installation of new officers 
the following October. Other business con- 
cerned amendments to Branch By-Laws to 
conform to the new Constitution of the Na- 
tional Association. 


Philadelphia 


At the meeting, October 9, the principal 
speaker was Neal E. Drought, Personnel 
Utilization and Research Section of Per- 
sonnel Administration, RCA Victor Division 
of Radio Corporation of America. The topic 
was ‘‘What Industry Is Doing for Veterans.”’ 


Vermont 


An all-day session, Friday, October 13, at 
Burlington, was devoted to two major 
topics: ‘‘Vocational or Personal Guidance’’ 
and ‘Current Guidance Problems."’ John H. 


Kingsley, President of Vermont Junior Col- 
lege, Montpelier, led the first discussion. 
The panel discussing the second topic in- 
cluded: Chairman, William J. Lamplough, 
Director of Guidance, Burlington High 
School; Discussion Leader, John Moore, 
Principal and Counselor, Arlington High 
School; John H. Kingsley; E. W. Davis, 
State Director of Guidance; Helen S. Hall, 
Addison Grammar School; Austin Olney, 
Principal Lamoille Central Academy, Hyde 
Park; Captain B. Howard Peake, Officer in 
Charge of Veterans’ Personnel Section, State 
Selective Service, Montpelier; Herman Rich- 
ardson, Superintendent, White River Junc- 
tion; and Earl W. Seibert, Director of 
Student Personnel, Green Mountain Junior 
College, Poultney. 


Wyoming 


The annual dinner meeting was held July 
12, 1944. Current problems facing workers 
in the field of vocational guidance and per- 
sonnel were discussed. Raymond S. Orr, 
State Supervisor, Occupational Information 
and Guidance, reported the favorable reac- 
tion of superintendents toward programs of 
vocational guidance in the schools of 
the state. They are ready to act as soon 
as procedures are developed and material is 
procured. 





Who’s Who and Where 
en 


Aaron J. BrumpaucH has resigned as 
Dean of Students, University of Chicago, to 
become Vice-President of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 


W. H. Cow ey has resigned as President of 
Hamilton College to become head of the De- 
partment of Higher Education, Leland Stan- 
ford University. 


Gertrups Donnz iy retired in June, 1944, 
after thirty years of faithful service in the 
Binghamton, New York, Public Schools. 
She has been teacher and vice-principal in the 
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city schools, and since 1930 served as coun- 
selor at West Junior High School. Her suc- 
cessor at West Junior High School is Loutse 
WALKER. 


Mrs. JosepH Gippons, formerly Margaret 
Foley, is Acting Principal, Alexander Hamil- 
ton School, Binghamton, New York. Irene 
McNutty succeeds her as counselor at East 
Junior High School. 


Pautena Dennis has been appointed Prin- 
cipal, Calvin Coolidge School, Binghamton, 
New York. 


Eart K. Serert is the Director of Student 
Personnel at Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vermont. Before accepting his 
present position he was Psychologist and 
Director of Guidance, Belleville, N. J. 


L. J. Luxer has been honorably discharged 
from the Armed Forces and has returned to 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, where 
he is a professor in the Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Marian Wess, Witi1AM Jones, ANNETTE 
Jounson, and Harry Parker are new addi- 
tions to the Department of Guidance in the 
Baltimore Public Schools. 


Harotp CottincHaM has been appointed 
Director of Guidance at William Woods 
College, Fulton, Missouri. 


ZENAIDA Carrion, formerly elementary 
school principal in Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, 
has been appointed Assistant to the Insular 
Supervisor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Joun H. HuGues. Miss Carrion 
has just returned to Puerto Rico after a year 
of graduate study at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Kermit Suutman has accepted the position 
of Director of Guidance, Stamford, Con- 
necticut, Public Schools. He was formerly 
employed as psychologist with the Stamford 
Schools. He did both his undergraduate and 
graduate work at Columbia University, re- 
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ceiving an M.A. in vocational guidance. He 
has served as Personnel Consultant and has 
done research studies in the field of employee 
counseling. 


Mrs. Lesaux, formerly associated with 
Dr. David Shakow at the Worcester (Mass.) 
State Hospital, has been appointed Assistant 
Director of the Occupational Guidance Bureau. 
This Bureau, recently organized, will aid re- 
turning veterans and displaced war workers 
in their vocational adjustment. 


Anna C. Moser who has been the Dean 
of Women, University of Montana, has been 
appointed vocational counselor, San Diego, 
California, Public Schools. 


Gorpon Tuaysr, formerly Dean of Boys, 
Rye, New York, High School, has been 
appointed Assistant Headmaster, Thayer 
Academy, South Braintree, Massachusetts. 


Mary D. Basso has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Placement, Providence Public Schools, 
to succeed Atice L. Werxs who is now Mrs. 
Raymond W. Jacoby. 





Karl M. Cowdery 


Kart M. Cownpery, well known for his 
work in vocational guidance, personnel re- 
search, and the development of tests, died 
September 12, 1944. Dr. Cowdery was Aca- 
demic Secretary and Associate . Registrar, 
Stanford University. He had been associated 
with the University since 1926. He received 
his Master's degree and his Ph.D. from Stan- 
ford. His undergraduate work was done at 


Oberlin. 








ALERT! 

Nomination Ballots for officers of 
NVGA must be postmarked not later 
than December 15, 1944. If you have 
not mailed your ballot, please do so 
immediately. 
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With The State Supervisors 


John Armstrong, Director, Occupational 
Information and Guidance in Wisconsin, in- 
forms us that Harry A. Jager, Chief, OIGS, 
was featured on the program of the annual 
conference of superintendents and principals 
at Madison, September 29. Mr. Jager also 
participated in a workshop for directors of 
vocational guidance at Milwaukee, Sep- 
tember 26-27. 

The News Bulletin sent from Wyoming by 
State Supervisor R. S. Orr makes a special 
plea for a program which is not confined to 
scheduled counseling and courses in occupa- 
tions but which coordinates all activities so 
that ‘*‘a correlated home-school-community 
program is developed.””... Gertrude Knoll- 
enberg Peterson has been appointed Technical 
Assistant in Occupational Information and 
Guidance. Her services will be made avail- 
able to schools in training teachers in the 
techniques of setting up occupational infor- 
mation libraries, counseling, and organizing 
follow-up surveys. Mrs. Peterson received 
her Master’s degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity and was a teacher and counselor at the 
Fremont County Vocational High School, 
Lander, Wyoming. 

A workshop for counselors, administrators, 

and librarians was held at the Senior High 
School, Fairmount, West Virginia, Septem- 
ber 11-16, under the leadership of Franklin R. 
Zeran, Specialist, OIGS, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Supervisor Harper reports an atten- 
dance of 45 persons who participated very 
enthusiastically in the discussions. 
Forty full- or part-time counselors have 
been selected for service throughout the state 
and the selection and in-service training of 
personnel will be an important part of this 
year’s program. 

The Guidance News Bulletin issued by the 
North Dakota OIGS made its bow in 
September. The first number carries an ar- 
ticle, ‘‘More Education in Agriculture,’’ by 
Dean H. L. Walster, School of Agriculture, 
North Dakota Agriculture College; a re- 
port of a testing program of the Fairmount 
High School; an explanation of the Medical 


Survey, DSS, Form 213; and a useful list of 
recent free and inexpensive occupational 
information. Supervisor Ostrom also reports 
that the Nurse Recruitment Committee of the 
North Dakota Council for War Service has 
been reorganized and will soon be function- 
ing. 

The second annual ‘“‘Short Course’’ in 
Vocational Guidance was held October 19 
at the Louisiana State University, in con- 
nection with the Educational Conference. 
Principal speaker of the morning session was 
Supervisor W. T. Markham of Kansas, who 
spoke on “‘Developing Programs of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance.’’ Special 
interest groups at the afternoon session con- 
sidered the development of the Individual 
Inventory, Techniques of Counseling, 
Methods of Presenting Occupational Infor- 
mation, The Schools’ Placement Responsi- 
bilities, Organization and Administration of 
Programs in Occupational Information and 
Guidance. More than 100 persons, reports 
State Supervisor E. E. Puls, attended the 
meetings. 


Vermont’s New Program 


In Springfield, Vermont, an expanded 
guidance program is being launched. A coun- 
selor will interview students every hour dur- 
ing the school day in a private office. For- 
merly the principal did the counseling, with 
the informal aid of any interested teacher. 
State Supervisor E. W. Davis reported the 
Springfield program. 


By-lines 
Notes on Our Contributors 


Before coming to Columbia University in 
1941, Marjorie Fisn had served as Assistant 
Director and Field Secretary, Boston School 
of Occupational Therapy; and Director of 
Occupational Therapy, at the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, and at 
Danvers State Hospital, Hathorne, Massa- 
chusetts. She is a graduate of Boston School 
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of Occupational Therapy; her undergraduate 
work was taken at Swarthmore College. 

Ruts G. Werntraus is collaborating on a 
series of articles concerning the veteran which 
have appeared in national professional jour- 
nals and working on the post-war research 
program sponsored by the Dean of Faculty 
of Hunter College, in addition to her teaching 
in Personnel Administration. She holds the 
Ph.D. degree from Columbia University and 
is a member of the New York bar. Her 
publications include a book, Government Cor- 
porations and State Law, and numerous articles. 

Ruts E. Saurey has served Hunter College 
in the field of educational administration for 
more than 15 years. She is active in the ad- 
missions program and the post-war research 
program. She received her doctorate from 
Columbia University, her major being gui- 
dance and personnel. Dr. Salley is the author 
of Some Factors Affecting the Supply and Demand 
for Pre-School Teachers in New York City, as well 
as professional articles. She is a past-presi- 
dent of Teachers College Branch of NVGA. 

Since her graduation from Mount Holyoke 
College, Mary Reynotps Fisner has had 
experience in personnel work in industry, 
Junior Employment Service, and teaching. 
She is a member of the recently established 
staff of the Division of Pupil Personnel and 
Counseling in the Philadelphia Public Schools. 
Her ‘‘Class Discussion of Labor Laws’’ ap- 
peared in Occupations, October, 1941. 


Max Bercer’s experience includes teaching 
of history and social studies, research script 
writing for historical commercials on Lucky 
Strike programs, various jobs under Civil 
Service. He has published numerous articles 
in historical journals and a book, The British 
Traveller in America, 1836-1860. He is a mem- 
ber of the New York City Board of Education 
Post-War Planning Committee on Aviation. 
His undergraduate work was taken at College 
of the City of New York and he received his 
Ph.D. from Columbia University. 

Lieutenant LinpGREN started his educa- 
tional career in the Hawaii Public School 
System in 1935, teaching for two years in 
Hilo Intermediate School. He then entered 
the mail order business in San Francisco. 
After three years in this work, he returned 
to Stanford University, where he received his 


Ph.D. in Education. He was teaching at 
Brown Military Academy in San Diego, 
California, when he entered the service in 
1942. He has been at the U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Mare Island, as Educational Services 
Officer since January, 1944. 

As Training Assistant, Juna Barnes New- 
TON conducts courses for staff and prepares 
written state-wide training materials for 
line supervisors on specialized aspects of the 
employment program. A graduate of the 
University of Michigan and the Prince 
School of Simmons College, she was em- 
ployed in the Personnel Department of 
Stern Bros. Department Store (New York) 
until she became Principal Placement Coun- 
selor for the N. Y. State Employment Ser- 
vice and Vocational Service for Juniors. 

As teacher, principal, and superintendent, 
H. V. Heruincer has served the public 
schools for nearly 30 years. 

AtrreD S. Lewerenz is preparing a 
manual for veterans and giving them educa- 
tional counseling, in addition to serving on 
local committees concerned with their occu- 
pational adjustment. 
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New Horizons for South American Women 


HROUGH ITs Committee on Inter-American 

Cooperation, NVGA is helping to stimu- 
late interest in vocational guidance in Latin 
America. The bulletins on vocational gui- 
dance which it prepared for the Pan American 
Union have been very favorably received in 
South America. 

To strengthen the ties between the conti- 
nents we should know our neighbors better. 
These brief notes on women’s activities are 
based on bulletins! issued by the Women’s 
Bureau, which sent a staff member to gather 
first-hand information during a six months’ 
visit. 

The gradual emergence of nursing as an 
honorable profession in Brazil is one of the 
changes induced by the war. Recently con- 
sidered menial labor without prestige, it is 
beginning to attract girls from good families. 
Professional standards are continually being 
raised; new schools of nursing are being 
opened, for example, one at the School of 
Medicine, University of Sao Paulo. 

The entire social pattern of Brazilian wo- 
men is being altered, perhaps permanently. 
During the war, women air raid wardens 
patrolled the darkened streets, although a 
short generation ago women and girls did not 
venture on the streets alone, even in daylight. 

Work in the Brazilian Legion of Assistance, 
which aids Service men and their families, 
has quickened a sense of civic responsibility 
among well-to-do women who formerly had 
very little concern for community welfare. 

1 Mary M. Cannon, Women in Brazil Today. Women 
Workers in Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. Women's Or- 
ganizations in Ecuador, Paraguay, and Peru. Women at 
Work in Latin America. Women's Bureau, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 


To supplement the work of the volunteers, 
women physicians, lawyers, and social work- 
ers donate professional services to the Legion. 

The experience of leisure-class women in 
community organizations is likely to con- 
vince them of the need for a higher education 
for their daughters, regardless of whether or 
not they will have to support themselves. 
Women are now enrolling in increasing num- 
bers in the liberal arts colleges which are being 
opened in the universities. Previously, wo- 
men attending the universities had no choice 
but to enroll in the professional schools. 

Women are placed in important public 
offices; they have proved such keen competi- 
tors in examinations for government jobs that 
men candidates are protesting. Even before 
the war, women were working in textile 
factories. Several plants use women in ma- 
chine shops and new aircraft plants employ 
women as lathe operators, solderers, and as- 
semblers. A new national apprenticeship 
training program will likely prepare more 
girls for skilled jobs. 

Thousands of women industrial workers in 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile are attending 
classes. They substitute school for a siesta in 
the two-hour lunch recess, or they take 
courses after working hours. They study 
regular school subjects, commercial courses, 
art, cooking, and dressmaking. Working 
conditions were found to be generally good, 
with the exception of the garment industry, 
which employs thousands of women in small 
shops or houses. ‘‘Each large department 
has its own home-work employees; there 
are no large clothing manufacturers."’ 

Girls who some years ago would have gone 
into domestic service now enter factories. In 
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the interior they also work in the agricultural 
industries, sugar cane fields; and they harvest 
fruit and vegetables. 

Clubs for community service or for the im- 
provement of conditions for working women 
are active in Ecuador, Peru, and Paraguay. 
The Legion for Popular Education in Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, offers three services: workshop 
for fine sewing, lunch and recreation center 
for boys, and library service. Whenever the 
government takes over a project the Legion 
has started, it undertakes a new one. 

Until recently women in Paraguay have not 
been organized but have made significant con- 
tributions independently. In the Chaco war 
they did heroic work under the Red Cross. 
Peruvian women organized to combat the 
Nazi-Fascist threat. They are concerned also 
with adult education and the problems of 
wage-carning women. 


Have You Seen These? 


The August, 1944, National Geographic 
carries an excellent article, “‘Women at 
Work,’’ by La Verne Bradley. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated and in lively style portrays 
women and their contribution to the war. 
The variety of jobs is amazing. Women 
work as physicists and engineers in a Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory; they teach cadets to 
fly; they work with high explosives; they 
do flash welding. In many cases they are 
doing with distinction jobs which skeptical 
foremen thought women were incapable of 
doing. The figures are impressive: more 
than 45 per cent of the employees at Douglas 
Aircraft are women; women chemists at the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research in- 
creased 500 per cent since 1941; 29 per cent of 
the 84,000 civilians behind the Army Engi- 
neers are women. 


A program for training labor leaders and 
personnel officers in industry is described 
in the October Personnel Journal by Donald S. 
Parks. Eight evening courses taken two at 
a time over a period of two years are offered 
by the University of Toledo. The subjects 
include spoken and written English, eco- 
nomics and sociology, government and par- 
liamentary procedure, statistics, and law. 


Persons who complete the program receive 
24 hours of University credit and a Certificate 
in Labor Relations. In setting up the pro- 
gram, labor and industrial leaders in the 
community were consulted. 

How the Armed Forces Institute’s examina- 
tions are prepared and how the program 
functions in cooperation with the high 
schools is told in the September Clearing 
House. The author, Shailer Peterson, is 
research associate of the Examinations Staff. 
He points up his exposition of how the ex- 
aminations are prepared by using the science 
examinations as an example. 


Postwar Information Bulletin published by 
the Postwar Information Exchange has just 
been issued. It is published monthly and 
will serve as a clearinghouse for teachers, 
librarians, and community leaders concerned 
with post-war problems. It supplies in- 
formation on current books and pamphlets, 
films, recordings, and radio programs, and 
reports on activities of state and local groups. 
The feature article in the October issue is 
“U. S. Jobs—A Keystone for the Peace.’’ 
The price is $1.00 a year, Postwar Information 
Exchange, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 


The theme for the November Personnel Jour- 
nal is the Returning Servicemen. Contents 
include **Personnel’s Preparation,’’ by Frank 
Livingston of Liggett Drug Company; 
“‘Northwestern National Life Program’’; and 
‘““War-Damaged Nerves,’ by Doncater G. 
Humm. The Northwestern program is not 
limited to a recruiting program for former 
employees of the company, whose head- 
quarters are Minneapolis, but is an attempt 
to aid the man to make an occupational 
adjustment in any kind of work for which he 
is best adapted. 


The Veterans Service Center in New York 
City is described in The Family for October. 
Designed asa laboratory forstudying problems 
involved in adjusting the veteran to civilian 
life as well as a service for the veteran, the 
Center in the first four months of operation 
served about 12,000 persons. Vocational 
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guidance agencies, family agencies, voca- 
tional training schools, hospitals, and public 
and private agencies are among those to 
which referrals are made. The paid staff 
originally included, besides the director, an 
administrative assistant and four psychiatri- 
cally trained case workers. A panel of volun- 
teer physicians also serve. .... Other ar- 
ticles of interest in the same issue are ‘“The 
Army Personnel Consultant,"’ Lt. Joseph D. 
Pikus, and “‘Helping Men Rejected at an 
Induction Station,’’ Herman D. Stein. 


The courses to take to prepare for personnel 
management, personal qualities required for 
the work, the prospects for post-war em- 
ployment are considered in the lead article in 
School and College Placement, by John W. 
Riegel. Another article of interest is Curtis 
E. Warren's ‘Community Plan for Post-war 
Guidance." The plan proposed by the 
author who is Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco, includes an Advisory Com- 
mittee, a Survey, and a Clearing House which 
offers vocational counseling, among other 
services. 


Teachers College Record, October, is a special 
counseling number. Some of the articles 
included are ‘‘Counseling and Present-Day 
Problems,’’ Esther M. Lloyd-Jones; ‘‘Pres- 
ent Function of Counseling,’’ Rollo May; 
‘Counseling Trends in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools,’’ Ruth Feder; ‘Sound Trends 
and Appropriate Ambitions of the Counseling 
Movement,’’ L. Clovis Hirning; ““Employee 
Counseling in War Industries,’ Helen Baker; 
“Setting up a Counseling Program in Indus- 
try,’’ Sallie Payne Morgan; and ‘‘Influence 
of Governmental Agencies on Personnel 
Work,’’ Donald J. Shank. 


College Notes 


The Dartmouth Plan for giving aid to 
alumni demobilized from the Armed Forces 
is an expansion of the pre-war Alumni Voca- 
tional Committee Plan. It combines the 
services of volunteer alumni and the College 
Personnel Bureau at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. Twelve regional committeemen from 


strategic areas are responsible for the pro- 
gram locally. They contact local organi- 
zations and furnish lists of job opportunities 
to the Personnel Bureau, which serves as a 
national clearing house. The Bureau also 
determines general policy and provides com- 
mitteemen with life histories and data on 
alumini. 

The local committeemen interview job 
applicants. They respect the rights of em- 
ployers by recommending only those men 
qualified for the jobs. On the other hand, 
the veterans’ needs, aptitudes, and desires are 
also considered. 

Comprehensive application blanks were 
sent to all alumni in the Services. Those 
desiring to teach are cleared directly through 
the Hanover office. The Washington, D. C., 
committee will be the best source of informa- 
tion for jobs with the Civil Service and 
government agencies. 

In the New York City area, according to 
the Darmouth Club News, there are panel 
chairmen representing major industrial, trade, 
and professional groups: utilities, air trans- 
port, radio broadcasting, advertising, hotel 
management, textiles, insurance, etc. Sub- 
group specialists advise on specific problems. 


Mepicat CoLLeGEs 


The Veterans Administration has requested 
the Association of American Medical Colleges 
to ask its members to give preference to ad- 
mission of veterans. The veteran would be 
required to meet the entrance requirements 
of the medical school. The medical school 
must assure the Veterans Administration 
that the veteran would be able to complete 
his course and be ready for internship in not 
more than 48 months of training. Tuition 
and other expenses would be paid according 
to the provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Oberlin College (Ohio) has invited its 
graduate veterans to return for a year of re- 
fresher work planned for their individual 
interests and needs. They will receive a 
certificate for work accomplished. Those 
who wish to meet requirements for study for 
graduate degrees will, of course, be accepted 
as candidates. The usual tuition will be 
charged. Applications from graduates of 
other colleges will also be considered. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


Books Reviewed + + 


. .- By Various Contributors 





WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING 
HOME. By Dixon Wector. Cambridge, 
Mass., Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944. 
Pp. 588. $3.00. 

VETERAN COMES BACK. By Willard 
Waller. New York, The Dryden Press, 
1944. Pp. 316. $2.75. 

Both of these books are provocative. 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home will pro- 
voke you to real thought and should impel 
you to action. Professor Waller's book will 
merely provoke you. 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home is an en- 
grossing record oi America’s soldier-veter- 
ans of the Revolutionary, the Civil, and the 
first World War, playing, loving, working, 
Praying, governing, and being governed. 

igging deep in the rich soil of hundreds of 
diaries and letters, Professor Wector succeeds 
brilliantly in answering this question: 
“‘What lessons can the past teach us, chiefly 
through trial and error, in suggesting that a 
dollar today serves better than ten dollars 
in the future? An attempted triangulation 
of this field, from the base-line of other wars, 
may have some usefulness in measuring what 
lies before us.” 

Abundant quotation from source docu- 
ments, varied in time and place, creates com- 
plete confidence in the reliability of this 
author's generalizations and inferences. 

Despite the geometric progression of post- 
war difficulties from 1783 to the present, 
it is encouraging to see that we have learned 
some lessons from the past. We have begun 
to plan before the ot | of the war. Public 
and private agencies are acting as well as 
talking—and cooperating with each other! 
There is general appreciation of the need for 
competent and honest administration. We 
all understand the difference between good- 
will and good works. The post-war work- 
shelf must not include the paving of too many 
roads with good intentions. 

Mr. Wector has a healthy respect for the 
possibility that the Johnny who returns from 
this war, unlike his predecessors, will have 


improved in usable skills and qualities. (This 
is in opposition to Waller who believes that 
“most of the skills that men acquire in their 
training for war are irrelevant to civilian 
life’’—a charge perhaps more properly hurled 
at the skills men have wit ol in their train- 
ing for peace.) 

Veteran Comes Back displays an almost ir- 
responsible disregard for the spirit of scientific 
inquiry. It tends to be trivial, ill tempered, 
an misleading. Although Professor Waller 
admits that ‘‘autobiographies, of course, 
have greater value as evidence,’’ he seems 
content to till the top soil of a few writers of 
the Lost Generation for aid in understanding 
this generation of G.I. Joes! Professor Wal- 
ler believes that ‘‘our democratic structure 
even now totters’’; he suggests as a reason 
for the nation’s obligation to veterans: 
““We have elected to sacrifice this group in the 
supposed interest of the remainder of the 
nation."’ And what exactly does he mean 
when he writes: “‘Our kind of democratic 
society is probably worse fitted than any 
other for handling veterans?”’ 

The omission of the G.I. Bill of Rights as 
matter for comment (perhaps included in 
later editions) is an additional deficiency in 
an already inadequate volume. 

Waller's improvised weather glass and 
Wector’s well-constructed barometer both 
show that storm signals may have to be 
hoisted if anything less than reasonably 
adequate job-adjustment is realized by the 
bulk of our veterans. The veterans of all our 
wars have believed that their deserts in- 
cluded a decent job. Whether Johnny, once 
returned, will continue to be as friendly, 
generous, and easy-going as Wector sees him, 
will depend on how effectively we mobilize, 
in his behalf and in the nation’s, for peace. 

If vocational guidance succeeds in con- 
tributing to the job adjustment of veterans 
so that they achieve personal and social 
satisfactions as well as economic adequacy, 
they will continue, along with others, to 
support our system of popularly controlled 
free enterprise. Without any of the major 
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social disturbances that Waller dreads and 
Wector discounts, the aggravating persist- 
ence of veterans’ problems demands our very 
best. Two out of every three G.I.’s have 
had less than two years of civilian work ex- 
perience. It is estimated that one million 
Servicemen and women expect to return to 
schools of some type. Here is the challenge 
and opportunity for vocational guidance. 
Will we develop an aggressive professional 
statesmanship that will bring town and 
gown together, closer than they have ever 
been before? Will we include in community 
planning, a// the community and not just 
the self-selected Brahmins? Will we drop 
old rivalries and discourage new jurisdic- 
tional jealousies? Will we share, quickly 
and willingly, all new discoveries and tech- 
niques that seem valid? 

Waller believes that before the veteran 
problem is solved ‘“‘many men must study 
it over a period of years and others must 
evaluate their results.’" Professor Wector 
believes that “‘to solve our problem will 
demand social intelligence of the highest 
kind.”’ 

In large part, vocational guidance is ready 
now, with some others of the applied social 
sciences, to supply the social intelligence that 
Wector seeks. If facts fired with feeling can 
help us, each of us should read Dixon Wec- 
tor’s book carefully and remember it well. 
Acting with knowledge, possessed of in- 
formed good-will, vocational counselors can 
help Johnny to march home with the know]l- 
edge that his war experience has made sense 
after all. A jobless world, haunted by in- 
security, will rob the soldier's sacrifice of its 
meaning. For without that sense and mean- 
ing, home will not be home, and Johnny's 
marching days will not be over.—MortTIMER 
Karpp, Sot., Separation Classification Section, 


Rhoads General Hospital, Utica 5, New York. 


[The views expressed here are those of the reviewer 
and not neccessarily those of the U. S. Army.] 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By F. K. 
Berrien. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1944. Pp. 584. $4.00. 


If students are to be taken on hurry-up 
tours through applied psychology, presum- 
ably guide-books like this have a useful place. 
Whether these “‘rubberneck’’ expeditions con- 
stitute a desirable type of college course in 
psychology is another question, not to be dis- 
cussed here. 


Dr. Berrien conducts the students over the 
highways made familiar in earlier textbooks 
of — psychology. The six parts of the 
book deal, respectively, with applications of 
psychology to education, to mental health, to 
industry, to consumers and advertising, to 
crime, and to personal problems. In each 
chapter the seca will pick up interesting 
fragments of knowledge. Upon finishing the 
book he should possess a fairly good notion of 
what applied psychologists concern them- 
selves with. I believe, however, that he will 
obtain little in the way of principles or pene- 
trating interpretations of the problems, and 
even less of critical, close-knit examination of 
psychological methods, evidence, and con- 
clusions. Up-to-date additions to the field 
are lacking; there is no mention of the im- 
pressive wartime advances in applied psy- 
chology. 

For students of vocational guidance, two 
chapters are particularly pertinent, one en- 
titled ‘‘Vocational Guidance,’’ and one on 
“Employment Psychology.’’ These are not 
among the strongest chapters in the book. 
They serve, however, to give the beginning 
student a sketchy view of the problems and a 
few samples of procedures ro results. Per- 
haps that is all one should ask of a textbook 
which covers so large a territory. The tourist 
learns something about a city even from a 
sightseeing bus.—ArtTuur Kornuauser, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY IN THE 
TREATMENT OF THE -TUBERCULOUS 
PATIENT. By Holland Hudson and Mar- 
jorie Fish, O.T.R. New York, National 
Tuberculosis Association, 1944. Pp. 305. 
This book gives the general preview of 
tuberculosis treatment and discusses the im- 
portance of occupational therapy as a means 
of rehabilitating the patient. The modern 
therapeutic measures used in the tuberculosis 
hospital are discussed and a brief overview 
on — the patient is given. The 
importance of mental hygiene and recrea- 
tional programs in rehabilitating the patient 
is stressed, challenging the ingenuity of the 
occupational therapist. Some of the methods 
by which the patient may begin limited oc- 
cupational training are presented. It shows 
how to help build up the morale of the pa- 
tient by suggesting additional education to 
help the patient prepare for a new occupa- 


(Please turn to page 187) 
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—NEW BOOKS — 


The Craftsman Prepares to Teach 


By D. F. Jackey, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Teacher Training, California, 
and Prof. of Vocational Education, UCLA; and Lt. Melvin L. Barlow, Assistant Liaison 
Officer for Vocational Training, 11th Naval District. 


In the simplest, most direct and specific terms this book shows how to organize the material for 
all types of shop courses and explains the basic teaching techniques. It provides an excellent 
and badly needed handbook for all those with little or no previous teaching experience who are 
now called upon to give vocational courses. Reviewers in Modern Machine Shop, Industrial Avia- 
tion, the Bulletin of the National Ass'n of Secondary School Principals, Educational Abstracts, Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, and many other professional journals have unanimously praised 
this little book as ‘‘an excellent guide and a real help for anyone preparing to teach industrial 
or trade workers."’ 184 pp., illus., $2.00 


Practical Psychology 


By F. K. Berrien, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Colgate University 


Up-to-date, and written as far as possible in non-technical terms, this book covers an exceptionally 
wide variety of fields in which psychology is used today: education and teaching, personnel 
work and guidance, advertising and selling, crime and the law, mental health and personal 
problems. Especially notable is the material on industrial and business personnel work, dealing 
with training, morale building, rewards, employment psychology, industrial health. A very 
practical and helpful book, with many illustrative cases. 584 pp., illus., $4.00 


Industrial Management 


By .isa S. Knowles, Dean of the School of Business Administration, Rhode Island State 
College, and Robert D. Thomson, owner and General Manager of the Thomson Manu- 
facturing Co., A. E. Liebsch Co., and F. R. Benner Co. 


‘A must book for all supervisors from the factory manager to the assistant foreman,"’ says John 
M. Amiss of the Chrysler Corporation about this new book; and training directors from the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, and other leading 
industries have echoed his recommendation. Every aspect of management is covered, with very 
full material on personnel management, production control, and plant layout. 791 pp., illus., 
$4.50 (Sections on Management of Manpower and on Production and Cost Control may be obtained in 
separate volumes at $2.25 and $2.50 respectively). 


Examination copies will be sent on request to teachers wishing to 
consider any of these books for use as class texts. Send in your 
orders early to facilitate prompt deliveries. 


60 Fifth Ave. MACMILLAN New York 11, N.Y. 
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tion. Emphasis is placed on the necessity 
of limiting certain phases of the former 
occupation sO aS mot to cause a recurrence 
of his physical condition. 

The authors discuss the value of prevoca- 
tional preparation or training, giving the 
patient a more realistic impression of the 
nature of job requirements, and how to over- 
come difficulties in employment. However, 
they caution the occupational therapist to 
bear in mind that the hospital is 2 sos 
tally an institution for medical treatment of its 
patients and that they be guided accord- 
ingly. 

The text discusses the therapeutic uses of 
music, graphic and plastic arts, wood- 
working, household and homemaking arts, 
and also shows how these may be used in the 
exploration of new avenues of vocational 
endeavors. 

From the vocational guidance viewpoint it 
brings out the fact that if careful counseling 
and guidance techniques are used while the 
patients are institutionalized, a much better 
job of rehabilitation can be accomplished. 

From the medical viewpoint this work 
comes with a vital message, fresh and fasci- 
nating, rich in its ideas, and full of the true 
meaning of life for the tuberculosis patient 
and the therapist alike. It is as practical in 
its pues as any material or work in this 
field. 

It is highly recommended as a text or 
reference for students of occupational ther- 
apy, vocational counselors, as well as for 
the busy practitioner. It covers the various 
subjects of tuberculosis diagnosis, hospitali- 
zation, treatments, and occupational therapy 
in a concise, prudent, and efecient manner.— 
J. F. Kenney, M.D., Medical Consultant, and 
AntHony J. Scnorter, Chief Adviser, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division, Veterans Admin- 
istration, Wood, Wisconsin. 





Publications Received 





Reconversion 


Harbison, Frederick H. Seniority Problems 
during Demobilization and Reconversion. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Industrial Relations Section, De- 
partment of Economics and Social Institu- 
tions, Princeton University, 1944. Pp. 32. 
$.75. 
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How to make seniority systems more workable and 
yet give due recognition to relative competency in re- 
employment of veterans is a problem involving both 
employers and the labor unions. The rehiring provisions 
of the Selective Training and Service Act further com- 
plicate the situation. This discussion is of interest to 
all concerned in understanding the many ramifications 
of post-war economic and labor problems. 


On Personnel Management. Melbourne, 
Australia, Institute of Industrial Manage- 
ment, 1944. Pp. 82. 


Six addresses delivered at the organization meeting 
of the Institute's Personnel Management Division, on 
titles such as “‘Selection of Personnel,’’ ‘‘Measuring the 
Success of the Employee,” etc. 


Wage Payment Systems. A Selected List of 
References. Bibliographical Series No. 74. 
Problems of Reemployment and Retraining of 
Manpower during the Transition from War to 
Peace. Princeton, N. J., 1944, Industrial 
Relations Section, Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions, Princeton University. 
26 pages each. Mimeographed. $.25 each. 

The first of these annotated bibliographies includes 
references dealing with the choice and installment of a 
payment system, the effect of wage stabilization program 


on wage payment systems, company owe and 
surveys, and labor attitudes. The second bibliography 
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includes titles dealing with planning by specific groups, 
the experience of individual companies, reconversion ex- 
perience after World War I. Both lists give the names 
and addresses of publishers. Wage Payment Systems also 
has an index of authors. 


Local Training Opportunities 

Educational Opportunities of Greater Boston. 
A Selective List of Day and Evening Classes 
and Home Study Courses for Adults. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1944, Prospect Union Educa- 
tional Exchange. Pp. 160. $.50. 

Vocational Training Directory for the Phila- 
delphia Area. Philadelphia, Pa. B'nai B'rith 
Vocational Guidance Service, 1944. Pp. 110. 


Returning veterans who wish to continue their educa- 
tion in Boston or Philadelphia would find these listings 
helpful. The Boston directory lists schools and colleges 
in the metropolitan area which have been investigated 
and approved. It does not include schools for defectives, 
day schools for boys and girls, nor institutions which bar 
entrants who lack a high school diploma. The index 
of courses with cross references to descriptions of schools 
facilitates use of the manual. 

Philadelphia's directory follows the job titles and sec- 
tional divisions of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Information for 225 different jobs and job families and 
more than 250 schools is included. It is not a selective 
listing and the publishers neither — nor recommend 
the schools given. However, the school’s rating with ac- 
crediting associations is given. 


General 


Safety through Management Leadership. Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Washington, D. C., 1944. U. S. 
Government Printing Office. $.05. 


How to conserve the manpower wasted by industrial 
accidents is a problem which has great significance in a 
time of acute labor shortage. This special bulletin re- 

orts how some plants have reduced or eliminated acci- 
Tease through effective safety programs. 


Smith, Glenn E. Jefferson City, Missouri, 
1944. State of Missouri Department of Public 
Schools. Pp. 26. 


A list of 12 books and four magazines (including Oc- 
cupaTions) which should be on every counselor's shelf, 
with a selective index giving page references for these 
topics: tests, individual inventory, occupational infor- 
mation, counseling, training opportunities, placement, 
and follow-up. This little booklet, by the Missouri 
State Supervisor, OIGS, would be very helpful to a coun- 
sclor new in the field and eager to start a sound profes- 
sional library. 


A complete Census of the nation’s six 
million farms will be made, beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, according to a recent announce- 
ment of the Census Bureau. It will provide a 
picture of the changes brought by the war and 
will serve as a post-war guide. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


Executive Secretary, Cunisti~s Marcuse, Headquarters 


President, M. R. Trasuez, Dean, School of Education, The 
Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
. 


Miuxprgp M. Hiceman, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
Carnoty L. Snartis, Second Vice-Pres., Coordinator of Personnel Research, Professor of Psychology, Ohio State 


University, Columbus 
Wirrzam L. Moors, Treasurer, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Trustees 


Mazoarst E. Bannetrt, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
C, E. Exicxson, Professor of Education, Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, 





Mich. 


Witxram K. Horxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 


Rossrt Hoprock, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration, 


New York University 


Lgonarp M. Mitxixr, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of Public Instruction, Common- 


wealth of Pennsylvania 


C. Girszrt Wrenn, Licut., USNR, on leave from the University of Minnesota 


Arkansas 1943 


California 
Northern 1920 


Southern 1922 
Canada 1938 
Colorado 1925 
Connecticut 1929 
D. C. 1922 

National Capital 1940 


Florida 
South 1941 


Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 


Illinois 
Chicago 1920 


Indiana 
Central 1942 


Northern 1940 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Pres., Irene Barnwell, Lock & Dam #1, Batesville 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 


Pres., James H. Corson, Stockton Jr. College, Stockton 

Sec., Cora E. Hampel, Sr. High School, Berkeley 

Pres., Archie M. Turrell, Pasadena Jr. College, Pasadena 

See., Eugenia D. Norgaard, 745 E. Green St., Pasadena 

Pres., L. W. Waddell, Westdale, Secondary School of Commerce, Hamilton, Ont. 
See., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 

Pres., Jack Boyd, USES, 550 S. Broadway, Denver 

Sec., Mary Hughes, 2840 Albion St., Denver 

Pres., Estelle E. Feldman, 96 Augur St., Hamden 

Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 

Pres., John F. Brougher, Coolidge High School, Washington 

Sec., Katharine S. Bliss, Powell Jr. High School, Washington 

Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Pres., Charles R. Foster, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 


Pres., Howard Wilson, 75 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Sec., Lillian Dukes, 1302 W. Peachtree, N. W., Atlanta 


Pres., Colin J. Herrick, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
Sec., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 


Pres., Leland L. Medsker, Bd. of Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, 2 
Sec., Paul Rupprecht, 9342 S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 


Pres., Harvey L. Harshman, 150 N. Meridan St., Indianapolis 
Sec., Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 

Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bend 
Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


By request we include addresses of Branch Presidents. Do you feel that this new listing justifies the extra 


setting and the extra ad involved? We welcome your reactions. We urge you also to coo cte 
lease send changes to Christine Melcher, Occupations, 525 West 120 St., New Yor Chey 27. 
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Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 
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New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 
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Worcester 
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Western 1936 


Minnesota 
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Se. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 


Rochester 1923 
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Pres., Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 
Sec., J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames 

Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 

Sec., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

Pres., M. M. White, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Sec., H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Pres., or H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 

Se., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 

Pres., Katherine O. Boone, Dept. of Education, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 

Sec., Nina Russell, Consol. Gas Electric Light and Power, Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 
Pres., Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., Baltimore 
See., Marione Croxton, School 130, Balcimore 17 


Pres., Francis J. O’Brien, 54 Osgood Ave., Lawrence 

Se., John A. Brodhead, 15 High St., Andover 

Pres., Marion Russell, American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 209 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Walter B. Dennen, Worcester Boys Trade School, Worcester 5 

Sec., Mary G. O'Flynn, 6 Downing St., Worcester 3 


Pres., Matilda Bickel, 18277 Sorrento, Detroit 21 

Sec., Viola C. Kelly, 600 Pingree St., Detroit 2 

Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 
Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., H. C. Feeman, Walter French Jr. H. S., Lansing 
Sec., Grace Miller, 314 Townsend St., Lansing 

Pres., Alvena Seibert, 1111 Beers Se., Pore Huron 
Sec., Phila McIntyre, 1027'/2 Ontario St., Port Huron 


Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
See., Ruth Mayer, 729—10th Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 


Pres., Claudia Lide, YWCA, 1411 Locust St., Se. Louis 

Sec., Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 

Pres., R. L. Ile, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 

Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., William C. Rathke, Nebraska Power Co., 17th & Harney Sts., Omaha 
Ses., Willa Norris, YWCA, Omaha 


Pres., Fred oo? Barringer High School, Newark 
Sec., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., Edith Van Deusen, 129 Oak St., Binghamton 

See., Mildred R. Sexton, Dept. of Education, Binghamton 

Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Pres., Harold R. Bennett, Kingsford Park School, Oswego 

Sec., Ruth K. Federer, Madison Jr. H. S., Syracuse 10 

Pres., Amy Hilker, Garden City High School, Garden City 

Sec., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

Pres., 

Sec., Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy, Newburgh 

Pres., Theodore Reusswig, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Utica 
Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Roy N. Anderson, 448 Riverside Drive, New York City 

Sec., edie Murray, 78 Macdougal St., New York City 

Pres., Henry C. Mills, University of Rochester, Rochester 

See., Richard Burrell, Hawk Eye Works, Eastman Kodak, Rochester 
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Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
| Western 1939 


| North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 
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Keystone 1943 

Central 1939 

Erie 1940 

Phila. Vicinity 1920 

Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 


South Texas 1937 
Vermont 1938 
Virginia 1931 

Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 


Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 








Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School, Suffern 
Sec., Anne Ducey, High School, Haverstraw 
Pres., Gordon Barnett, 512 W. 122 St., N. Y. C. 

Sec., Natalie Marmolstein, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
Pres., Wesley Williams, Post Road School, White Plains 

See., Edna Lawrence, 8 Church St., White Plains 

Pres., Essel K. Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. High School, Jamestown 
Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. M . Madison, Methodist Orphanage School, Raleigh 
Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., Charles W. Young, 2606 Glenmawr Ave., Columbus 

Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 

Pres., William Schwemlein, 5337 Globe Avenue, Norwood 

Sec., Margaret Hall, Withrow H. S., Cincinnati 

Pres., C. B. Allen, Graduate School, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 
Sec., Edna Morgan, 2943 Berkshire Rd., Cleveland Heights 18 

Pres., Ivan C. Smith, 1903 Broadway, Toledo 9 

See., Josephine Laskey, 621 Acklin Ave., Toledo 

Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 

Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., W. H. Loban, Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 

Pres., Hugh Fredericks, 921 W. Fourth St., Williamsport 
See., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street, Erie 

Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., Rita Shubin, 4728 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 
Sec., Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44 
Pres., P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 

Sec., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 

Sec., Zenaida Carrion, St. # 7, House 12, Capitillo, Rio Piedras 
Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., J. E. Avent, University of Tennesee, Knoxville 
Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Pres., Joseph Roemer, Peabody College, Nashville 

Sec., Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 


Pres., L. V. Stockard, S$. Akard and Royal, Dallas 
Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 


Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical School, 637 Main St. 


Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 336 E. Lullwood, Unie 1, San Antonio 
Pres., John Murray, Randolph 

Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, Montpelier 

Pres., James E. Bauserman, Fairfax 

Sec., Gertrude D. Lewis, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Marion McAllister, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave., Seattle 3 
Sec., Lillian Hocking, Personnel Dept., Boeing Plant 3, Renton 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., voy E 
Sec., Mildred H. Hichle, Central High School, Parkersburg 

Pres., Anthony Scholter, 543 N. Story Parkway, Milwaukee 13 

Sec., George Pfeil, Oshkosh 

Pres., R. A. Beckwith, 3711 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 

Sec., Olga E. Schlueter, 1101 S. 23rd St. Milwaukee 4 

Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mt., Wyo. 
Sec., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne 








N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN — 1944-1945 


(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944) 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: C. L. 
Smarties, Coordinator of Personnel Research, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 


Placement and Follow-up: 


Professional Training: Leona C. Buchwald, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Administration and Supervision: Warren K. Layton, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Occupational Research: Manousrite W. Zarozon, 4729 
MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasusz, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Rosert Hoprrocx, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Barsara H. Wricnt, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: Warren K. 
Layton, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich.; Mary 
P. Corrs, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Marcarst E. Bsnnert, City Schools, Pasadena, 
Calif.; M. R. Trasug, School of Education, State 
College, Pa. 


Public Relations: Max F. Bazr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1103 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
p<. 


Radio: Mutprep S. Parcyr, Director of Guidance, Pub- 
lic Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committe: Micpzsp M. Hicxman, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Regional Conferences: Paut W. Cuarman, University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dwicut Bairp, 2890 Birch St., 
Denver, Colo.; Marcaret E. Bennett, Public 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; E. L. Karcnnzr, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; Forrest H. 
Kirxpatricx, Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


Cooperation in Branch Programs; E. L. Kuxcunar, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Membership Committee: E. L. Kercunan, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch: Witta Norris, YWCA, Omaha, Nebr. 


Professional: C. L. Saantxxg, Dept. of Psychology, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committee: Frep C. Smita, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editorial Board: H. D. Kitson, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circulation: Rosgert Hoprocx, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City 


Inter-American Cooperation: Maroaret E. Bennett, City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Rehabilitation: Lgaonarp M. Miigr, Occup. Inform. 
and Guidance Serv., Dept. Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Special Committees 
Ethical Practices: Jusss B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Hueten E. Samus, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Now Ready— 
Harry C. McKown’s 


THE 
STUDENT COUNCIL 


Explains how to initiate, promote, organize, 
administer, and improve a student council 
or a plan for youth participation in control. 
Includes everything about student council 
work which the school administrator, in- 
structor, or student should know. Covers 
the whole field, from history and principles 
to procedures, activities, financial adminis- 
tration and evaluation. $2.50 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 





(When replying te advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 





Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


POST-WAR FARM JOBS 


Before war: Those who dream of farming as solution to post-war 
unemployment should study trends. In 1870 agriculture accounted 
for 53 per cent of labor force; in 1880 it was 49.4 per cent; 

1890, 42.6 per cent; 1900, 37.5 per cent; 1910, 31 per cent; 1920, 
27 per cent; 1930, 21.4 per cent; 1940, 17.6 per cent. Enough 
said. 

During war: During past four years some 1,500,000 from Ameri- 
can farms have gone into Armed Forces. There has been additional 
net migration of 3 1/2 to 5 1/2 million civilians who have moved 
into cities and other non-farm areas. Nearly 2 million would have 
left farms if there hadn't been war and if migration had continued 
same rate as last five years before war. In other words, about an 
extra 4 million pulled away from farms as result of war. 

After war: Bureau of Agricultural Economics believes compara- 
tively few of 4 million civilians will go back to farms if 
there'll be high level of industrial activity. Many more will try 
to return if post-war depression develops. 

Opportunities: Output per farm worker has shot up to point 
where 14 per cent fewer workers produced 44 per cent more food and 
fiber in 1940-1943 than in 1910-1914. Output per worker averaged 
25 per cent more in 1940-1943 than in 1935-1939 and 67 per cent 
more than in 1910-1914. Reasons: mechanization, better varieties 
and strains of crops and livestock, better control of disease and 
pests, improved cultural and farm management practices, more ef- 
fective use of available working force. So: Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics expects no greater need for farm workers after war 
than today. Job opportunities will arise mainly from need of re- 
placing present farm workers who'll leave labor force at war's 
end. Total replacement opportunities may be 1 million. Remen- 
ber that 1,500,000 vets with farm background will be demobilized. 

Farm operators: Some 220,000 farm operators who postponed re- 
tirements during depression and war may turn farms over to younger 
men after armistice. But nearly half these farms don't amount to 
much; so you can figure on about 110,000 real farm opportunities 
from this source. 

New land: Most good farm land is already being used. But if 

















post-war demand for farm products were high enough, about 300,000 
new farms could be developed over 10-year period through irriga-— 
tion, drainage, clearing. But this would be slow and expensive. 
Army and Navy could release enough land to provide farms for about 
8,000 families. 

U.S.E.S. COUNSELING 


Mainly placement: A year ago we told you that post-war USES 
will be interested primarily in placement. That still goes. In 
general, USES guidance service will consist of ''unemployment 
counseling.'' Applicants will get help with immediate job prob-— 
lems. Those who need aid in making long-range career plans will 
be referred to agencies in community equipped for such counseling. 

Employment counseling: Looking toward VE Day, War Manpower 
Commission has given signal for ''controlled and limited introduc-— 
tion of employment counseling.'' Counseling units are being set 
up in one to three USES offices in each state, to which USES staff 
members picked from various parts of state will be brought for 
basic training. These will be nucleus of trained staff around 
whom full state-wide program can be built after VE Day. 

Training manual: Among training materials prepared for program 
is excellent 120-—page manual on employment counseling. It's good 
for counselors in any agency. But don't write for it now. We'll 
tell you when and how to get it in a future issue. 

Labor Market Information for USES Counseling: We've told you 
about ''Area Statements'' and ''Industry Series.'' You can now 
get both by writing to Reports and Analysis Service, War Manpower 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 











PLACEMENT OF HANDICAPPED 


Employers' handbook: WMC's Bureau of Placement has turned out 
handbook explaining to employers how to apply methods of selective 
placement of handicapped in plants. You can't get it now, so 
don't write for it. But we'll give further details in future 


‘lashes. 





MISCELLANEOUS 

Have you heard? National Nursing Council is looking high and 
low for men nurses. Number of men graduate nurses dropped from 
8,169 in 1940 to 3,000 in 1943 .. . . Catholic Youth Organization 
is giving scholarships under Junior Co-op. Engineering College 
Plan at Lewis School of Aeronautics, Lockport, Ill. Open to all 
regardless of race, creed, color. Write R. J. Healey, 31 E. Con- 
gress Street, Chicago 5, Ill. .. . Office of Defense Transporta-— 
tion says honorably discharged vets who owned and operated cabs 
just before induction will get permits to operate cabs in same 
community. . . . Esquire Magazine will soon issue free booklet 
telling how to set up magazine agency. 











